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Editor's Notes: 
Responding to a 
Changing World 



Like other components of the community college, occupational educa- 
tion faces the challenges and the constraints of a changing world of the 
1980s. The problems associated with the move from an industrial soci- 
ety to a high technological era are not yet comprehended. Nonetheless, 
some things are discernible: We are a highly mobile society; we are 
rapidly becoming an internationalized people; and the most significant 
trends in workstyle and lifestyle are barely understood. We are con- 
vinced that occupational education will play a dramatic role in the 
world of the future. 

The emphasis and purpose of this volume is to stimulate creative 
thinking about occupational education: what it is, what it will become, 
and where it is going. The chapters that follov-/ describe issues with which 
occupational educators are grappling. The authors, all professional edu- 
cators, either occupational education practitioners or colleagues, pre- 
sent a startling mix of ideas and suggestions. When this volume was in 
the formative stage, authors were asked to write chapters on new direc- 
tions for occupational education. The topics ranged from economic 
development to the role of the humanities in occupational education. It 
is not surprising that the chapters in this issue are so diverse. More 
than anything else, this diversity of subject matter underscores the 
number and complexity of serious concerns of occupational educators. 

A synthesis of these topics reveals four central issues in occupa- 
tional education: uncertain enrollment patterns, unclear future employ- 
ment markets, an uneasy economic climate, and unusual partners and 
collabo: itors. 

Uncertain Enrollment Patterns 

It is indisputable that occupational education in postsecondary 
instituti(;ns has enjoyed enormous growth over the past twenty years. 

This volume of \'ew Directions Jot Community Colleges was an undertaking of the 
Council for Occupational Education. 
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This growth has precipitated a nuriibcr ol changes in what was histori- 
cally a wood-shop/metal-shop type of vocational training. Today, post- 
secondary occupational education is primarily, although not exclu- 
sively, technical education consisting ol a variety of specialized pro- 
grams taught by top llight professionals. These programs encoiTipass 
broad occupational fields from hx^alth and engineering to public ser- 
vice, business, and agriculture. 

Growth has brought with it changes not only in occupational 
offerings, but in the students as well. Today's occupational student is 
not a low-achieving high school graduate who cannot make it in the 
baccajaureate curriculum?. Rather, the majority are dedicated, goal- 
oriented, no-nonsense individuals who are in occupational courses 
because they want to be there. 

These two changes, the type of program and the type of stu- 
dent, have not been universally recognized by a large number of com- 
munity college personnel. Consequently, there remains a tendency to 
counsel students to enroll in occupational programs and courses when 
the students should be counseled to take remedial or developmental 
courses prior to exposure to technical material. A problem arises with 
both the student and the counselor when the ill-prepared student fails a 
technical course, and neither student nor counselor understands why. 
With occupational programs moving more and more into sophisticated 
technological spheres, preparation of students takes on a new signifi- 
cance. Community colleges have come a long way in testing students 
for math, science, and communications preparedness, but have been 
remiss in testing occupational students for their preparedness to take 
technical courses. 

In addition to the eighteen-year-old high school graduate, a siz- 
able percentage of students are part time, older than the average college 
freshman, and inclined to take one or two courses rather than complete 
a total program. Women, racial and ethnic minorities, the employed, 
career-changers, and unemployed all fall into this category. We have 
given considerable lip service to serving the diverse needs of these "spe- 
ciar populations, conceding that these groups do have special needs. 
What we have yet to acknow ledge is that we do not really have any 
"unspecial" populations: The unspecial eighteen-year-old is now a spe- 
cial minority. What we are really talking about when we use the term 
"diverse needs" are ne.w teaching strategies, new learning-delivery sys- 
tems, and new academic time frames. 

Teaching strategies in all educational institutions have under- 
gone perhaps the most dramatic change of all the components of the 
teaching-learning process. The age of the mentor at the blackboard is 
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being rapidly replaced by tJie electronic revolution produced bv cas- 
settes, computers, and television sets tied to satellites. The Carnegie 
Council views these phenomena as making classroom-type higher edu- 
cation increasingly obsolete. I'he Council cautions that >v1um colleges 
fight rather then embrace the new technologies, the new learning sy s- 
tems are drawn into commercial channels. However, educators are not 
as familiar with these new teaching aids as industrial-training direc- 
tors, w ho operate in a muitibillion-doUar "industry within Industries." 

We must candidly admit ihv suspicion with which many educa- 
tors view new teaching technologies. We must openly admit that we must 
learn how to use the new pnxlucts before we can use them. We must 
lurther acknowledge the economic implications for educational institu- 
tions investing in expensive teaching apparatuses. While it becomes 
increasingly necessary to use every dollar wisely, we cannot overlook 
the potential for short-term profit, as well as long-term gain, bv attract- 
ing a greater number of students through more effective teaching strat- 
egies. 

Due to changes in teaching strategies, the role of the instructor 
will also change. More, not less, will be demanded of teachers. Techni- 
cal faculty will be called on to examine their teaching environments 
and to identify and assess all aspects of how they teach. Faculty will 
need to assess scrupulously the effectiveness of current teaching strate- 
gies and determine how they can be better used, as well as how they 
can be adapted to other learning-delivery systems. The instructor must 
be free to devote more time to identifying new course and program con- 
tent, evaluating the effectiveness of the teaching and learning process, 
guiding rather than delivering the learning, and experimenting with 
new teaching strategies. Maintaining faculty proficiency demands a 
new outlook by teachers, administrators, and school board members. 

New time frames for delivering educational services must be 
worked out. Progress has already been made by those institutions 
working with open-entry/open-exit programming. These schools have 
discovered large segments of the population unable or unwilling to 
attend school in the rigidly structured academic time allotment pres- 
ently in use. It is conceivable educational institutions may find that the 
traditional academic year as well as the 8 A.M. to 10 p.m. school day will 
completely disappear. Current round-the-clock industries such as 
media, hospitals, police and fire departments, and hotels may become 
models for future educational institutions. The ability to find teachers 
to teach during nontraditional hours will significantly change as teach- 
ers' roles change. As a result, the relationship between student and 
instructor will need strengthening as learning moves from personal 
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interaction to a more mechanical method. The hours ot'learning avail- 
able to a student, tbr example, havtr already been altered by "canned'' 
lessons on videotape cassettes and by correspondence courses. 

Teaching contractus in ediu aiional institutions will also change. 
What the new contracts will be like is anybody's guess. What is clear, 
however, is that current teaching contracts, like the academic year and 
state and federal reporting requirements, lock the school system into 
untenable rigidity. This rigidity not only defeats its own purpose but 
also stimulates obsolescence by impairing the system's effectiveness and 
adaptability. 

Standards of excellence not only must be mainUiined'*nu"rTTfsp^ 
must be raised. Course content in occupational programs has alvvays 
focused on pertinent and relevant technical material. To ensure the 
quality of the content, a continual reexamination of knowledge is 
needed for excellent on-the-job performance. This presumes soliciting 
opinions ar.d expertise from those outside our educational institutions. 
Ultimately, this may mean that occupational instructors must go back 
into work settings to update their knowledge of the state of the art in a 
given occupational specialty. Course relevancy underscores the pos- 
sible obsolescence of knowledge coupled, with the dynamism and excite- 
ment of technological advances. Program relevancy requires the phas- 
ing out of programs no longer profitable. In this instance profitability is 
defined as the ability of the graduate to get a job in a technological soci- 
ety. If there is no market for the skill, there is little need for the pro- 
gram. 

Unclear Future Employment Markets 

Unlike the traditional freshman and sophomore classes in math, 
science, and communications, occupational courses, and therefore 
occupational programs, are immediately affected by the marketplace. 

Occupational programs are affected by national policy (federal 
legislation), international policy (trade agreements and tariffs), and 
technological advances. For example, the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) introduced a new set of ground rules 
for some students desiring entry into occupational programs in com- 
munity colleges. Remedial and developmental courses and mini- 
courses provided the appropriate entry for disadvantaged clients into 
some fairly sophisticated technical programs. International policy has 
had a profound effect on some U.S. industries, and hence on occupa- 
tional programs. For example, the number of foreign c.?rs on the Ameri- 
can market has affected our automotive programs. Not only has met- 
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rics become a luxt-iisity. but servicing and repairing of tbreii^n entwines 
has also become increasingly important. Japanese steel [jroduetion has 
aitVeted at least i)ne L\S, steehnaker — the closing of that company's 
steel {plants will al'l'eet some ct)nHnunity college somewhere, siiue a 
number of peo{)le will need training in new skills. We are well aware 
that technological advances alTect our occupational programs. Word 
pnnessing systems have altered secretarial science programs, mini- 
computers have revised data processing curriculums, microprocessors 
have changed electronics, and experiments energ\' svs terns have 
iniruduced new concerns into our heutmg and air conditioning pro- 
grams. 

Occupational educators have already felt, and in large measure 
adjusred to, fluctuations caused by events outside the educational insti- 
tutions. But there are many more to come. Genetic engineering is 
expe( ted to cause changes in agriculture, drug manufacturing, and oil. 
^rhe current decline in construction has alfected the timber industry, 
and the widely Huctuating American dollar has stymied our best econo- 
mists. Accountants are now talking about enlarging the scope of accoun- 
tancy to include multidimensional measures of sociological as well as 
economic impacts of corporations. All of (^u:se events will inlluence 
occupational programs in some community colleges. The effects may 
be transitory and insignificant, or long-term and substantial. The 
number of community colleges affected will depend on the nature of 
local industries. The central issue is that changes in the American mar- 
ketplace bring consequential changes in occupational programs in 
community colleges. As the rate of change in the marketplace increases, 
occupational administrators will need to spend increasing amounts of 
time gathering information outside their institutions. 

'^Iming is one of the most important variables of incorporating 
changes into occupational programs. Awareness of a technological 
breakthrough that results in a new product raises two cjuestions: "Will 
it be adopted by local industry?" and "When is the adoption likelv to 
occur?^ Right now, we are caught up in a dynamic period of rapid 
innovation, rapid adoption, and rapid fluctuation in training needs. 
We can expect these three forces to continue at least for the entire dec- 
ade. How, then, do we make changes in current programs as well as 
introduce new programs on a timely basis? ^ 

There seems little doubt that we must start to think globally and 
continue to act locally. The time is long gone when a new program 
results from the success of a similar program in a neighboring commu- 
nity college, when local industries need similar or compatible skills, 
and when a new product requires little in the way of new training. 
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Recent business and industrial journals reveal a significant 
increase in the amount of money being spent on research and develop- 
ment. Companies in aerospace, chemicals, drugs, electronics, informa- 
tion processing, instruments, machinery, metals, and mining are heav- 
ily involved in research and development of now products and proces- 
ses, which may require new skills in manufacturing, operating, and 
servicing. It will be up to occupational educators to be ready to prepare 
students with these skills. 

Uneasy Economic Climate 

Given the present economic uncertainty, it js probably quite 
safe to say that educational institutions will have less money to offer 
educational programs. These programs will become more sophisticated 
and probably more expensive, and those using technologically advanced 
equipment are Jikely to cost a great deal more and to enjoy a much 
shorter lifespan than occupational programs ever have in the past. 

With less money and more expensive programs to consider, 
occupational educators will need to identify new strategies for acquir- 
.ing and using funds. Thomas J. Peters (1980, p. 196) contends that 
there are ten Outstanding industrial concerns that use essentially the 
same management practices: simple organizational structures, simple 
strategies, simple goals, and simple communications. In addition, 
these concerns operate on the basis of eight attributes, which, in Peters' 
words, "don t cost a cent" (p. 196): (1) a bias toward action, (2) simple 
form and lean staff, (3) continued contact with customers, (4) produc- 
tivity improvement through people, (5) operational autonomy to encour- 
age entrepreneurship, (6) stress on one key business value, (7) empha- 
sis on doing what they know best, and (8) simultaneous loose-tight con- 
trols. These same attributes can prove useful to occupational educators 
as we move into an era of tighter financial controls and less financial 
support. 

Unusual Partners and Collaborators 

Any discussion of high technology, training for occupatio:is, or 
education for work traditionally carries the connotation of a rigidly 
structured-, tightly drawn, and narrowly focused curriculum. To some 
extent occupational curriculums have exhibited' these tendencies; the 
trend toward narrow specialization is undeniable. In all fairness, how- 
ever, the movement toward specialization has occurred as a result of 
management's perception of the efficiency of the division of labor. 
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Today, occupational educators and humanists (to name just one 
odd couple) are deeply concerned about the ability of narrowly educated 
occupational program graduates to survive in a rapidly changin^"^^ vt- 
ronment. They worry about how these graduates will tare without some 
background in the ethical, historical, and cultural dimensions of techno- 
logical achievement. It is one thing to be technically proficient and quite 
another to recognize the impact of technology on the environment and 
debate the ethical issues raised by certain technological advances. 

Another significant area of concern involves the "internationali- 
zation" of America, that is, the increasing numbers of American techni- 
cal personnel accepting jobs outside of the U,S., particularly in the 
Middle East. It is an important consideration in the interaction of the 
American worker with people of other cultures and languages that, for 
the most part, Americans are not multilingual. On the one hand, it is 
conceivable that foreign languages will very much be i: part of future 
technical programs. On the other hand, it is also conceivable that basic 
courses in electronics and data processing will become integral to all 
courses of ^tudy, baccalaureate curriculums not excluded. 

There are, of course, a number of other partners with whom 
occupational educators work, and also a number of collaborators. For 
example, governmental agencies at the local, state, and federal levels 
can be expected to help occupational programs act as catalysts to econ- 
omic recovery and growth. Empirical research indicates that the ability 
to provide education and training positively influences business deci- 
sions to locate or relocate businesses. 

Additionally, because we can expect a sizable decrease in reve- 
nues, community colleges will be more inclined to band together to 
accomplish certain mutually benef cial objectives. Loosely aligned 
groups of colleges, currently in ex; ience under several different aus- 
pices, can provide the embryonic framework for the development oi 
active working clusters whose mission is to address and solve problems 
as well as undertake agreed-upon activities. 

In conclusion, like other community college programs, occupa- 
tional education faces the challeni^es and constraints of a changing world. 
Let us hope that we meet the challenges and overcome the constraints. 

Kathleen F, Arns 
Guest Editor 
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The community college has narrowed its role as handmaiden to 
the senior colleges and universities and enlarged its role 
as handmaiden to the business, industrial, public agency, 
tabor, and military cammunilies. 



Changing Form and Focus of 
Occupational Education 

John F. Grede 



The Lommuriity college is not only the fastest-growing eornponent of 
the American educational hierarchy, it is probably also the most rap- 
idly changing element in that hierarchy. The basic shift in the commu- 
nity colleges over the past three decades has been in the educational 
mission. Implicit in this shift in the external focus of the community 
colleges has been a de-emphasis on liberal arts and transfer-oriented 
education and an emphasis on occupational and community service 
programs. 

The national growth of occupational programs, beginning in 
the late 1950s, was substantial, but not necessarily homogeneous or 
sustained. "In the 1950s and before, a major internal debate among 
community college leaders was whether any occupational education 
should be offered in the college curriculum" (Monroe, 1972, p. 79). In 
Illinois the debate reached its peak in a 1960 plan {Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education in Illinois) that deplored the slow growth of occupa- 
tional programs and advocated a statewide system of ten junior col- 
leges, largely occupational in nature, to be owned and operated by the 
state. The locally controlled junior colleges then in operation opposed 
the proposal and succeeded, in the Junior College Act of 1965, in 
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retainiiii; lucdl coDtruI but accepting the role ul providing occupaiiunai 
education. The original Junior College A'.. t n^inthited that a ininiiniun 
of 15 percent of college courses would be occupational in nature, a 
rec^^uirenient that was increased to 30 percent in 1971. Fa'cu as occupa- 
tional programs were expanding toward their present majority rc^le in 
community colleges, there were changes during the 19bOs and 1970s in 
the form and focus of occupational education itself. 

What we cletlne today as occupational education began under 
the label of technical education, based largely on what technical institu- 
tions, many ot then) private, were otfering in this country beginning in 
the early 1900s. llie prisme focus was on industry-type programs that 
were, somewhat loosely identified as ''less than professional." This con- 
cept of the technical institution was applied to early programs offered 
under the National Defense Educauon Act of 1958 (NDEA). There 
wiis a recognized need to encourage industrial and engineering-related 
programs, presinnably to counter the rapid advances ot the Soviet 
Union in space techntilogy. This resulted in the unveiling of an inter- 
contiriental missile, followed by the successful launchingof the i84-poimd 
"arth satellite. Sputrvik, By the early 1960s — along with the business, 
jiecretarial, ^uui some agricultural programs carried over frou) die old 
transfer orientaiii)n of the junior colleges— occupational efforts included 
tbi.* new industrial and engineering- type progranis now financed in siz- 
able degree by the federal government. These programs were defined 
as postsecondary, and state agencies used the term "technical" to distin- 
guish what was being offered by two-ye^r colleges and technical institu- 
tions from vocational education, which hud a primarily high school ori- 
entation. Out of the technical education movement came the techni- 
cian, who, in Charles Monroe's terms, was " . . . . a high level assis- 
tant to a professional worker'' (1972, p. 83). 

Post secondary occupational education expanded from this ini- 
tial, rather narrow base into the fields of health, public service, and 
even into the applied humanities, the creative and performing arts. 
Following the NDEA, federal legislation included the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, the amendments of 1968, and the legislation of 
1076, all of which permitted if not encouraged the bi oadening perspec- 
tive of what postsecondary educational institutions should provide, in 
addition io business, secretarial, agricultural, and industrial programs. 
Logically, tht>re was grarlual adoption by these institutions of the all- 
inclusive label of occu[)atio.)al education. Today community colleges 
conmionly define six areas, relatively discrete in content, that parallel 
major university divisions but emphasize the employment applications 
of the traditional areas of h\iman knowledge more than the theoretical 
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and research aspects. 'I hu^ vvc find the areas of ciigineering and indus- 
try, business, heahh. public and human services, creative and perrorni- 
ini;" arts, and applii^d biology aiul agriculture.. 

'i'he career educulion nu>venu*nt, a new varLnr; in labeSs sparked 
by Sidney M aria nd in the early 19 70s, found ready acce[)tanre in eooi- 
niunity college occupational education. The longitudinal character ol" 
the ciireer education concept, ibegirining with career iiwareness and 
explorari<,i.n m the elementary and secondary levels ar«d adding job skill 
trafning a( the post secondary level, fus well with talk at tlie con un unity 
college about c areer ladders. Cornnuinity colleges did noK receive rnucli 
Oi" the career eiliication legislation funding, but they did ad(ipt the ter- 
luip.ology. Many programs were relabeled as career programs, and 
deans nl .career })r<.i grams replaced deans of vocational- technical or 
occupational programs. This passing phase appears to i)e wearing off 
for [)osi>:ecor.dMry instiruiions. which are reverting to tiie older, more 
established occu[)ari(jnal educution terminology. 

CKer the past thiriy years, then, community college occupa- 
tional education has gone through label changes, sometimes merely 
reflecting a popular concept^ but more often marking an expaii 'ed 
focus of human endeavor rather than the narrower focus emanating 
from tecl'inical institutes and Sputnik. There is, howe\'er, a certain s<'lf- 
consciousness about the term "occupational," since, like ^'technical," it 
was often used to distinguish post secondary from secondary education. 
In 1974. the Ami'rican Association of Connnunity and Junior Colleges 
(AACJC) went so far as to institute its own legislation entitled "The 
Occupational Kducation Act of 1974" as an aiternati\'e to existing voca- 
tional education legislation. The Association further recommended 
that the term "^occupationaT be used in the future for postsecondary 
education (Harris and Grede, 1977, p. 68). 

1 he expcUided focus and resultant variety of job-oriented educa- 
tion brought about not only new labels for what com nmn it y colleges did 
in occupational education but also alterations of the \'ery institutional 
hibeis themselves. The expansion of the content and scope of occupa- 
tional education initiated a movement out of the school and classroom 
and into a close and continuing relationshipwith the world outside. The 
shift to looking outside for guidance about the educational mission, and 
even for specifications about when and how that mission should be car- 
ried out, was marked by the rather rapid adoption in the 1960s of the 
term community rather than junior to identify two-year colleges. Nationally, 
the American Association of Junior Colleges conservatively added com- 
munity to junior, while in Illinois the appropriate state agency dropped 
junior ^m\x^\y and became the Illinois Can":munity College Board. 
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It Is cicar that ^:)ccupatiotial cclucatiDn was the vcliidc and led- 
eral fundiriJj; the fuel for the new look outside. In elTect, tlie suri^e of 
intert'sii in ihe early i^)t)0.s in what was then called technical education 
marked the substantive shilt awav iVoni (he "handmaiilen to the univer- 
sity"' concept oi'the junior college in which laculty control (jfcurricuknn 
and (caching, self-generaieti within the institutions and inspired by 
emulation of the university, was the don u nam theme. The growth of 
occupational programs sparked the chunge m institutional labels in rec- 
ognition of the growing external ibcus, not on the conununity of schol- 
ars, but on the larger and all-inclusive one in which job entry and job 
xiiobility overshadowed graduating into (he next level of the educa- 
tional hierarchy. 

What vva? important about tlus i>ew and broader focus was to 
^ierve the training and educational need^ of business and in Just r). For 
many faculty and some adrninisirators who grtrw up in the old junior 
college tradition, there were initial qualms about ^subsidising business 
and industry, as the eariy advocates of diis broader focus v^'tn-e accused 
of doing. Sacred academic traditions appeared to b/e violated when 
courses and progra.mt> were deveh ^ cd to the specifications of private 
employers. Such action seemed to reject the traditional rok* of higher 
education as the free-wheeling critic of the private sector of the Ameri- 
can economy. The concept of open enrollment, the very cornerstone of 
the junior and community college movement, was viewed by some as 
empty rhetoric when classes were offered at company locations, taught 
by company personnel, tailored to company requirements, yet offered 
under the umbrella of a tax-supported iiistitution. Some alleged this 
was even illegal. 

The transition to embracing business and industry as an inte- 
gral and deserving component of the community was made easier by 
providing job training programs for the public sector. Somehow, work- 
ing directly to provide needed training ai^d education for city, county, 
state, and federal employees did not arouse the same kind of emotional 
resistance. In the middle 1960s, the City University of New York 
(CUNY) system s John Jay School o' t^ublic Administration and Chi- 
cago's Public Service Institute at the Loop College readily developed a 
successful marriage with government agencies and employees. Otht:r 
institutions developed law enforcement, fire science, and a host of con- 
ventional business and secretarial programs to help kindred public 
agencies with their training needs; and there was little outspoken criti- 
cism. 

From the early, rather tentative approaches to business and 
industry, often embracing little more than advisory committee input, 
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ih.e shift has been substantia! and today appears to embrace com pie: el y 
arid fnlhusiaslically a full range ohelationships with the private .sector. 
Included are coop/crative educati(Mi programs in whicii sfudents com- 
bme planned work e\[H*rience v:idi con\'entional class-j'oor.ii, shop, and 
h'iboratory classes. The work-ex p<..ri(^' nee prt>ce,ss, conunonly :qvphed to 
apprenticeship prograiris sponsored by an einph)yer cm* labor union., is 
now applied to technician ajid niidnianagerial positions. An even broader 
relationship is marked' by th.e growth of what inay be lerrned contracted 
in-serv ice proi^:rams, in which community coh\ gc s provide a needs 
ajialysis ofvomj)any employee training recjuirements, implement train- 
ing with instructors from the college or the company, and then add 
status to tbc process by granting academic credit. The company rr..iy 
provide additional incentives by granting release time and open iig 
promotional opportunities for those taking advantage of training. A 
nurT'iber of large private -enterprises, rather than working dinx tly with 
conu^uinir\- colleges in planning and implementing their in-service pro- 
grams, have had those programs evaluated for recommended college 
credit l^y the American ^' louncil on Education's Ofllce of Educational 
Credit. The national guide prt)duced by this office lists private sector 
employers throughout the coimtry, with appropriate credit recommen- 
dations for their in-service co -arses. 

The ultimate in business-education relatloi^.^hips appears in 
South Carolina^ where the state's vocational agency, in cooperation 
with sixteen technical in^'titutes, cncouragf's industry to locate in the 
stale by training new employees in the specific requirements of the 
industry. Some relationships with business and industry are as simple 
as offering basic litci'acy classes on company sites to assist non- or lim- 
ited-EngUsh-speakers to read and understand work rules, safety regu- 
lations, and bulletin board materials. Cooperatively developed job 
placement services viral to both the employer and commimity college 
have produced such imaginative and sophisticated arrangements as the 
Southwestern Michigan Job Bank, which links a number of commu- 
nity colleges into a consolidated job vacancy soiutc, E\'en in the vveli- 
funded Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) pro- 
gram, the disappointing rate of public service employees entering pri- 
vate employment has been identified as a community college target. 
Programs are expanding to help train the unemployed for sustained 
private employment and to assist them in fmding and holdmg private 
sector jobs. In this effort community colleges arc beginning to work 
cooperatively with private industry councils (PIC), now funded under 
CETA, in providing the job skills and basic education essential for 
obtaining and holding jcjbs. 
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InvoK'cnit'nt orpostsecondary educational institutions with bus- 
iness and industry thus has moved full circle. The American Associa- 
tion orCoininunity and Junior Colleges, along with the American, Voca- 
tional Association (AV'A) and the American Society tor Training and 
Development (ASTD).— the latter embracing nationwide some 36,000 
private training ortlcials in 114 chapters — met together in the middle of 
March 1980 at the VVingspread Foundation in Racine, Wisconsin. Out 
of (his gathering came the recognition of the need for public educa- 
tional institutions and private business, industry, and labor unions to 
join forces in cooperative pursuit of such national goals as increased 
productivity and more economic and efficient training to 1111 critical 
national needs in skilled-job areas. Whether these three associations 
can commit their constituencies to those goals and required coopera- 
tion remains to be seen, but the commitment of public education to 
stTve individuals by serving business, industry, and labor was outspo- 
ken and imcontested. 

The extended hand to labor has been slower to emerge, and com- 
monly the relationship, where established, has been with large unions 
with their own education units. Programs in labor studies designed to 
prepare personnel for the emerging permanent and professional posi- 
tions within organized labor have been effected, but not on a large 
scale, and apparently more in four-year than jn two-year institutions. 
Apprentice programs stLLL represent a major point of contact between 
postsecondary occupational education and labor unions. Of growing 
interest are the basic literacy and consumer competence offerings 
under the community service and continuing education label. These 
provide either prerequisites to employment or more effective use of the 
dollars derived from employment. 

One. additional involvement of the community colleges has been 
with the military, for which community colleges and other postsecond- 
ary institutions have developed programs ranging from basic literacy to 
full-degree offerings in. occupational education. These programs are in 
close cooperation with officers of educational services on or near Army 
posts. Air Force bases, and other military installations in the United 
States and abroad. Recent contracts with the Navy have extended [)ro- 
granis to ships at sea. Formalization and leadership for man^' of these 
programs at the national level have been provided throuL(h the Service- 
menibers' Opportunity Collei^es (SOC), established in 1972, which 
today comprise a network of about 400 postsecondary institutions 
working closely with the military. 

The comprehensive thrust of the 1960s, substanti<illy a product 
of the pcjstsecondary occupational education expansion, was accom- 
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panied by a diversity ofclicntflc. The old junior c'olU\^c ibcusod on the 
relatively homogeneous young high sc hool graduates of an academic 
bent who could not afford to go away to college. The job-oriented 
thrust of the community collr;^e changed die clietnele, or perhaps die 
new clientele changed the college It is undoubtedly true (hat occupa- 
tional programs antl older employed family-type students reinforced 
one another. Virtually all diverse groups now comprising community 
college constituencies had similar impacts. Special needs for language 
help and increased supp(.irt services had to be met, of course; but the 
common bond, the recognized attraction, was a chance for a better life, 
and the good life often began with a good job. For all adults — including 
racial and ethnic minorities, disad\an{aged, unemployed, handi- 
capped, displaced homemakers, functional illiterates, incarcerated, 
mobile and migratory persons, foreign students and senior citizens — 
the occupational aspect of the comprehensive mission of the coaunu- 
nity college offered an attractive possibility of training. Without it there 
probably would not have been the diverse populations knocking on our 
doors. 

Finally, growing occupational programs not only have changed 
in form and focus but have strongly intluenced the cidture and climate 
of postsecondary institutions, particularly communitv colleges. Four 
basic aspect? of community college structure and function rellect the 
profound iriHuence of occupational education: curriculmu. instruction, 
support services, and institutional organization. Collectively, the evo- 
lution of these four aspects is creating today an institution substantially 
different from that of three decades ago. 

Curriculum changes are rather obvious. Orientation toward the 
world of work requires that substantial or prin:ary control of what is 
learned, and possibly even how- it is learned, be removed from the insti- 
tution anrl its personnel, largely faculty. The educational program does 
not then differ radically Irom in-ser\'ice training provided b\' business 
and industry for its employees. This is a diflerent concept lor facultv 
and admini^■rralion to accept, yet in one sense it merely substitutes ser- 
vice to business, industry, labor, and the military for ser\'ice to the 
senior collegiate institutions. In the pnu'ess, the traditional academic 
pyramid is inverted. Genera! education becomes supportive to the 
career focus of the student rather than remaini^ng the primary focus, as 
it was when students were broadly ptTpared with the prerec{uisites ibr 
senior college specialization. 

Instruction in the occupational mode, ptirticularly when ai)j)lie(.l 
to the di\'erse populations oriented toward job preparation and mobil- 
ity, requires objective outcomes that essentially represent the skills and 
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attitudes needed for success on the job. The student actually doing the 
ask, rather than the student possessing unapplied knowledge about tiie 
task, is a cornerstone of what is called competency-based occupational 
education. l*he diversity of intert'sts and K-arning styles that accom- 
panies the greater age range and [leterogeaeous backgrounds of today's 
more mature community college students calls tor individualized 
instruction with less emphasis on time frames. The effective process is 
an i'.iteractive one not limited to teacher-student relations, but one that 
includes studeni-io-siudenr interactions at the learning site. These four 
components — acquiring skills, performing tasks, receiving individual- 
ized training, and interacting with others — increasingly characterize 
occupational education instruction. In a real sense instruction in occu- 
pational areas has initiated and implemented much of the instructional 
change now occurring in community colleges. 

Support services for students are varied in kind more than in 
degree from the old junior college era. Not only do they provide financial 
aid, a product of escalating costs and less alllueni clientele, but they also 
provid-j career- oriented information, give occupational guidance and 
couns'. iing, seek out students whose cultural and personal backgrounds 
encournL • reticence, match students with programs and monitor prog- 
ress, pi. • students in jobs, and follow up with both students and employ- 
ers —aii these are essential ingredients quite distinct from the academic 
and personal counseling of the past. 

Finally, the very organization of the institution has been seri- 
ously affected. The dean of occupational programs, or an administra- 
tor with a comparable title, has risen to a position of influence, although 
generally not to a position of reporting directly to the chief executive 
officer. Program coordinators have created a new dimension of super- 
vision between department chairpersons and classroom teachers. New 
approaches to faculty organization have been evolving in response to 
the occupational emphasis. Divisional structures have emerged with 
occupational titles, but organized around content areas that really rep- 
resent the applied aspects of traditional academic areas. A representa- 
tive group ofsi.x would include: (1) engineering and industrial, (2) bus- 
iness and secretarial, (3) health, (4) public and human services, (5) cre- 
ative and performing arts, and (6) applied biology and agriculture. 

Although reminiscent of schools and colle ges in the university 
organization, these divisions represent a distinc^ shift from the many 
discipline-oriented departments characteristic of earlier junior college 
organizations, which often resisted occupational programs. Where the 
old departments have remained, new occupationally oriented depart- 
ments have emerged. Nursing is a prime e.xample of the newer pro- 
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grain-oriciuctl dc[)artincnt, which is not just a t^Mouping of faculty 
intLTcstctl in a particuhir discipHnc. but a tightly knit structure of fac- 
ulty, siutlcnts, and theoretical and ap[)licd content, all geared to job 
c c)ni[)e(c'nt \'. 

In review, occupational education has changed in form and 
focus while it has substantially altered the climate and culture of the 
community college itself. Occupational education emerged from a 
junit^r college, transfer-cjriented. liberal arts base, which delayed and 
resistetl the full tlowering of occupational education more than it 
helpetl. The major growth period, beginning in 19:')8, saw shifts in 
what job-oricnted education was called. The labels vocational, techni- 
ciil, career, and occupational education have all had their uses, but 
postsetontlary education has pretty nuifh settled on occupational. 

Along w ith changing labels, the focus of occupational education 
has shiited from the early emphasis on business, secretarial, and indus- 
trial-related programs to embrace the applied and em[)loyable aspects 
<.)f the eruirr spectrum of human knowledge — a far cry from the low- 
status, "dirty hands" image of early vocational education. 

The instructional program expansion, sparked by the occupa- 
tional thrust, gave initial substance to the term "comprehensive," a 
cherished designator virtually inseparable today from the term ''corn- 
inunity college," But. besides becoming comprehensive, the coumm- 
nity college turned outward, perhaps most importantly toward the pri- 
vate sector of business and industry. First the approaches were hesi- 
tant, but they produced a broad and expanding base of interrelation- 
ships and what appears to be full and enthusiastic support from major 
national representatives of business and industry, on the one hand, and 
vocational and occupational educators, on the other. The outward 
thrust of community college occupational programs expanded rapidly 
in the middle 1960s, not only to business and industry but also to pub- 
lic agency training needs at city, county, state, and federal levels. 
Somewhat later, programs in direct support of labor union needs were 
added, and, most recently, programs with the military. 

The occupational growth in community colleges not only found 
its strength and direction in relating to the outside world but also was a 
prime attraction helping to draw to the community college the diverse 
populations — working adults seeking upgrading and updating for job 
retention and job mobility, Indo-Chinese and Korean immigrants want- 
ing language skills integrated with job training in a bilingual context, 
unemployed young Blacks and Hispanics preparing for jobs through 
CETA institutional training and conventional college occupational 
programs, displaced homemakers needing job skills to replace their 
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honiebound skills on which they can depend no longer, handicapped 
persons searching fur self-supporting skills, the incarcerated looking I or 
a new start and a job, and die functionally illiterate lacking the basic 
verbal and number skills to prepare i\n' job (raining and resulting 
employment. 

Occupational education has substantially taken over the com- 
munity college and represents the essence of comprehensiveness in 
terms of serving the broadly defined comnmnity through organizations 
and through diverse individuals. In many localities, however, it has yet 
to accjuire the requisite conversion of the institutional culture. Funding 
patterns often continue to emphasize retention of what has been, fac- 
ulty organization in traditional departments reinforces the primacy of 
the academic disciplines, collective bargaining contracts retain salary 
schedules based largely on degrees, and outmoded student support ser- 
vices are slow to provide career-oriented services such as job place- 
ment. C,)ften course enrollments are on a "pick-and-choose" basis with 
only token admission to a particular program. Resistance to compe- 
tency-oriented instruction continues, paucity of follow-up information 
on completers and noncompleters limits effectiveness, and indifference 
to data on community and national needs makes planning and imple- 
mentation unrealistic. 

This is a partial list of resistances to occuj^ational programs, 
enough to disc ourage progress toward comprehensiveness. It is indeed 
a compliment to the persistence and ingenuity of occupational educa- 
tion administrators and faculty that progress has been as great as it has 
been. 
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Are community cotleoes on the verge of a aecade of vitality? 
Many forces are in motion that suggest a prominent role 
for community colleges, especially occupational education, 
in wkatcr.: ails America today. 



Challenges Facing 
Community Colleges 
in the 1980s 

Andrew S. Korim 



As we look at the emergence of the decade of the 198Qs, thr prior three 
decades represent an era of expansion of the cornprehensi. commu- 
nity dimensions of the mission of community colleges. In this period 
community colleges demonstrated their unique delivery capabilities. 
From the philosophical base of community colleges developed in the 
1950s, a surge of interest in community colleges characterized the 
1960s. State legislators passed legislation to permit locally controlled 
community colleges to be cr -"ted in great numbers. l"his legislation 
created the power of taxa for community college districts in state 
after state. Local economic -^ests saw the community college as a 
stable source of human resources needed for economic vitality. 

The 1960s included the passage of national legislation for man- 
power development and training, vocational education, expansion of 
economic opportunity, a national housing program, older-American 
ser\ ices, comprehensive health programs, and crime control programs — 
all of which created both opportunities and obligations for community 
colleges. It was in the 1960s that community colleges joined into part- 
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nerships with communities to address community problems. The rela- 
tionship of community colleges to communicy benefit was realized. The 
dollar resources needed fur community colleges to emerge and grow 
were easy to come by from direct taxation and other sources as all of 
these factors converged 

To a great extent, the early 1970s had much of this momentum, 
but before that decade was over, it became clear to those more closely 
in tune with community colleges that difficult times were ahead. There 
was no national community college act, local bond promotions were 
increasingly unsuccessful, state control over community colleges was 
on the increase, other institutions of education such as the secondary 
schools, vocational schools, and the four-year colleges saw the effective- 
ness of community colleges as a threat to their own well-being, taxpay- 
ers became disenchanted with all public financial enterprises, and the 
flow of students from high schools began to decline. These negative 
developments caused community college leaders to lose much of their 
confidence, and as the 1970s came to a close, it became clear that more 
was lost than was gained. 

An Uniimited Market Ahead 

Are community colleges on the verge of a decade of vitality? On 
the one hand, the fiscal situation for community colleges looks grim, 
especially in view of the condition of the American economy and the 
obvious suspicion that the American taxpayer has for much that is 
financed through taxation. On the other hand, many forces of change 
are in motion that suggest a prominent role for community colleges in 
correcting whatever ails America today. 

Numerous industrial, agricultural, and commercial trends and 
innovations represent unmet demands for training and education. 
Among these are the decline in productivity and competitiveness of key 
American industries, the obvious technological gaps reflected in such 
events as the recent radioactive hydrogen bubble at the Three Mile 
Island nuclear facility, and the prospects of extraordinary economic 
activity in the exploration of space and the earth's oceans. 

Profound changes in social values, life styles, and the human 
condition represent implications for education. Attitudes regarding the 
work ethic, the growth of a drug culture among teenagers, increased 
social unrest, and increased criminal activity are primary examples of 
these changes. 

The impact of these opportunities, gaps, and problems will mani- 
fest itself in new processes, products, and services and will represent a 
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need for trained and retrained personnel, as well as chani^es in the way 
such training takes place. If the past is any indication, the bulk oi" the 
education and training will address the need for middle-level person- 
nel, technicians, paraprofessionals, and managers, which falls squarely 
within the scope of community colleges. 

The poorly educated adult, the unemployed college graduate, 
and the technologically displaced professional will continue to be key tar- 
get populations for community colleges in the future. Persons forced out 
of productive roles by performance standards, obsolescence of technical 
skills, and legislated rec|uirements associated with social reforms, envi- 
ronmental protection, and occupational safety are high-need persons. 

A decade ago, Knoell (1970) identified persons in need of edu- 
cational services beyond high school and suggested improvements in 
methodology to create and to expand educational opportunities. Com- 
munity colleges have made progress in providing options to those out of 
the traditional college market, but much of KnoelFs study still applies 
today. Unfortunately, comnmnity colleges have not introduced enough 
substantive changes to properly supply the needed educational services. 

These conditions and trends create an unlimited market for 
community college services. The education and training needs in the 
decp.de ahead will be varied. Obviously, educational services must 
necessarily take new forms and will require new^ staffing patterns. 

To meet the changing demand, the entry-e.xit-reentry process 
must be assessed and improved, with emphasis on upgrading the qual- 
ity of educational serv ices. Instruction must become more individual- 
ized and packaged to Tit the needs of students and employers and not 
the convenience of the faculty or the institution. Only a few colleges 
can accommodate students with variable entry and exit today, leaving 
this dimension of college operations wide open for irmovations. 

Contrary to the fears of doom expressed at many conferences, if 
community colleges respond to the unmet and changing educational 
needs associated with American socioeconomic opportunities, problems, 
and goals, a limitless market for their services will exist. Although the 
prophets of doom are guided by the shortage of Tiscal resources, their 
pessimism is alien to the character of community college leadership. 
The American public will turn to other alternatives if the community 
colleges are unable to shake the influence of the gloomy prophecies. 

Making Open Admissions Meaningful 

Much of the literature identifies open admi.ssion as the unique 
characteristic of community colleges that distinguishes them from tra- 
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ditional institutions of higher education. Yet open admissions in com- 
munity colleges has been more an ideal than a reality. Harris and 
Grede (1977, p. 37) bring the challenge into focus: "The issue here is 
not whether academically underqualified students should be admitted 
to college — that step has already been taken. Equalitarianism and mer- 
itocracy are in a continual tug of war on many fronts, but in the arena 
of college admissions equalitarian ideas have won the day. Community 
colleges are committed to open access, to the second chance, and to the 
iate bloomer.' It should be emphasized strongly, moreover, that this 
must not be a hollow commitment. Having made the commitment, 
CLmmunity colleges must do their utmost to render it meaningful." 

The full development of a methodology commensurate with the 
demands of open admissions has never been achieved. Intake processes 
have been deficient. A full diagnosis of deficiencies has been resisted. 
Shortcuts in corrective prescriptions have been common practice. The 
added costs associated with services for the deficiency differences have 
remained concealed. 

In the decade of the 1980s community colleges must deal with 
open admissions aggressively and creatively. A huge backlog of nearly 
illiterate adults constitutes a major challenge for us. For a myriad of 
reasons, our elementary and secondary schools, in spite of billions of 
dollars of expenditures, generate a high percentage of functionally illit- 
erate persons, which has negative implications for citizenship, commu- 
nity vitality, national productivity, and the quality of life of such indi- 
viduals. Almost one-fourth of the high school students do not complete 
high school. Many persons who graduate from high school are not pre- 
pared to enter adulthood with problem-solving skills or the capacity to 
cope with the routines of our socioeconomic processes. Much of .what is 
taught in high school goes on and on without success, producing func- 
tionally backward adults. 

Pressures for universal literacy standards will lead to a total 
renovation of elementary and secondary school systems. However, 
before the situation improves, it will require considerable research of 
learning technology. Clearly, during the decade of the 1980s, adults 
will turn to community colleges for remediation of basic literacy educa- 
tion, occupational preparation, and general educational services 
denied them otherwise. Are there other options? There may be, but the 
community colleges are without doubt the ne vehicle adults may turn 
to in meeting their needs. Until some breakthroughs occur, literacy 
skills by adults will be acquired as an integral part of their pursuit of 
occupational preparation. Much of the cost of such combined literacy 
and occupational skill development will be covered by employers who 
will justify this activity as a measure to increase productivity. 
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integration of Noncollegiate and Collegiate Learning 

Human resources development has not been lonfmecl to Ibnnal 
educational seltin^. . Increasinqlv, it has been clear to educators that 
learning occurs in many settings outside ilie control of schools, col- 
leges, and universities. The integration of noncollegiate and collegiate 
learning remains fertile territory for community colleges. 

The An lerican Council on Education (1979) has served to facili- 
tate granting credit lor courses in noncollegiate settings. The 1979 edi- 
tion of The Sational Guide to Credit Recommendations for Xoncotlegiale Courses 
contains credit recommendations for programs sponsored by eighty 
noncollegiate organizations. Ten years ago it would have been unimag- 
inable to anticipate that such an inventory of credit recommendation 
could be promoted by the American Council on Education. 

I he actual awarding of collegiate credit based on military expe- 
rience, apprenticeship training, corporate training, and e.xperience in 
the world of work has been resisted. According to Warren (1978, p. 70), 
the awarding of credit for e.xperience outside traditional educational 
settings is comparatively rare but also growing. 

The problem seems to be that such credit reduces the number of 
degree credits to be earned at the institution and reduces actual enroll- 
ments m specified required courses. Also, some critics raise questions 
of the impact on the quality of such learning. Yet the granting of credit 
for external learning does not preclude qualitative controls over the 
practice of awarding such credit. 

According to Abbott (1977, p. 27), the awarding of college credit 
for apprenticeship training is a "burgeoning idea," although there is 
some resistance. Based on a nationwide survey of two-year colleges, 
8L8 percent of the colleges that responded indicated that they wanted 
to work with unions. 

Should community colleges succeed in integrating noncollegiate 
and collegiate learning on a massive scale, no other achievement of 
community colleges could be of greater value to society. 

Interlocking Partnerships Are Imminent 

Distressingly for us in education, a growing segment of our soci- 
ety bel icves the educational system is in serious difficulty and considers 
education one of our national problems no less in need of attention 
than the energy crisis or environmental problems. Consequently, the 
very structure of education may be expected to change drastically in 
the next decade. iNew organizational forms for mobilizing educational 
resources and delivering community benefits will most likely emerge. 
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To a great extent, these developments will come about through the for- 
mation of new alliances. Some will be simple in form. Others will be 
corporate eomple.xes or multilateral compacts. 

Community colleges have had considerable experience in com- 
bining the capabilities of governmental agencies, neighboring educa- 
tional institutions, volunteer organizations, and proprietary iiUerests 
w ith those of the community college, giving them a sizable advantage 
in the educational community. Arrangements with neighb(H'ing educa- 
tional institutions are becoming common practices to serve unserved 
needs, reduce possibilities of duplication, enhance articulation with 
vocational education schools and other noncollegiate training purvey- 
ors, and avoid the need for construction of new facilities. 

Today, interest is gr.>wing in the concept of a community col- 
lege that has no faculty or campus but has contracts with several exist- 
ing institutions (public, proprietary, liberal arts, nonprofit, vocati(nial) 
to provide students with a comprehensive array of services. Teach- 
ers are employed only if services are not available from existing im?iitu- 
tions or community enterprises. In my opinion, these arrangements 
will become increasingly popular among community college trustees. 
Major problems associated with the management of such educational 
conglomerates, control of curriculum, the rate at which services should 
be purchased, legal complexities, and the evaluation of outcomes, 
however, will require new administrative units and new staffmg pat- 
terns. 

Local planning in the future by all community colicges will by 
necessity place more and more emphasis on the use of the resources of 
business, industry, and community agencies as cost-saving and qual- 
ity-improvement measures. Rather than duplicate resources in the 
community, colleges will expand the practice of leasing production 
facilities for instructional use during off hours and purchasing the time 
of technically competent supervisory personnel for services rendered in 
teaching students refmed skills at the work site. These contractual 
arrangements will become an integral part of the plans of community 
college districts. Community agencies will increasingly serve as learn- 
ing situations through which students provide services while receiving 
training. 

Participating colleges will need to design a mechanism to syn- 
chronize the use of existing college resources with the resource, of the 
work site, to provide data needed to determine adequate rates of com- 
{. '^nsation for these services, and to work out the intricacies of adminis- 
trative control. Principals of these arrangements will be manufacturing 
firms, financial institutions, labor unions, private social service agen- 
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cies, ai.d govcriuncntal agencies, ainoiig othcrj^. The experiences we 
have gained under apprenticeship training and traditional cooperative 
c'Jucation arrangements will be helpful in these expanded ventures. 

A New Profile for Community Colleges 

The trend of interlocking arrangements and other forms of col- 
laboration between education and noneducation institutions promises 
to modify the profile of community colleges in the decade ahead. Inte- 
gration with the non collegiate sector will vary considerably from com- 
munity to comnmnity. As specific forms of integration are imple- 
mented, the line b^?tween the community college and the external com- 
munity will largely disappear in time. 

In the next few years, we undoubted^y -will find commonplace 
variations of the follow ing forms of integration that will generate new 
parameters of community college operations: 

1. Short-cycle contract training to improve the productivity of 
personnel from private employers, government agencies, and commu- 
nity organizations. 

2. Educational, industrial, and governmental personnel ex- 
changes to capitalize on the expertise of each and to facilita:c the trans- 
fer of technical knowledge. 

3. Horizontal integration between educational and noneduca- 
tional segments, like that refiected in work-education councils estab- 
lished by a limited number of community colleges. 

4. Contracts to provide regular credit equivalency arrangements 
with the training programs of professional organizations, such as the 
American Institute of Banking, the Insurance Institute of America, and 
other organizations that operate professional development programs. 

5. Compacts with labor unions, employers, and trade associa- 
tions for apprenticeship training and other apprenticeship arrange- 
ments, such as the associate degree program of the American Automo- 
bile Dealers Association. 

6. Pooling of the training resources of the military establish- 
ment and civilian education and training operations to increase the 
total national education and training output and to foster the transition 
of trained personnel through the combined civilian-military labor mar- 
ket, such as that represented in the activities of the Aerospace Educa- 
tion Foundation. 

7. Purchase of instructional services and leasing of equipped 
facilities from manufacturing and commercial enterprises, especially in 
areas of high technology and rapid obsolescence of equipment. 
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Our great challenge will be to make wo: k and community serv ice 
inseparable from education and to change our perception of the param- 
eters of education. In the process, a new liberal arts will emerge, less 
esoteric than the classical liberal arts, but more closely related to practi- 
cal problem solving for personal benefit, occupational survival skills, 
and community vitality. With these developments, the community col- 
lege will not remain static for long. 

Supportive Services Consistent with the Future 

In a recent report, the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in 
Higher Education (1979, p. 6) reported that ser\'ices ranging from job 
placements to compensatory education to advising were perceived by 
students as inadequate. In particular, the study found that '^3 percent 
of students who have used career advising rate it inadequate. Academic 
advising did not come off much better, with 27 percent of the students 
rating it as inadequate. 

The challenge is clear. Supportive services must be revamped. 
Areas that continue to be neglected are: 

• Outreach and intake operations consistent with the stated 
commitments. 

• Diagnostic services consistent with open admissions. 

• Corrective and developmental ser\'ices to reflect needs of per- 
sons with basic skill deficiencies. 

• Vocational guidance, career planning, job placement, and 
career support services. 

• Institutional research focused on data for management deci- 
sions. 

Assessment of prior experience and nontraditonal training, must be an 
integral function of the support service system of a community college. 
Equivalency measures by necessity will have to become quite intricate 
to encompass the range of e.xternal learning that goes on in the normal 
process of work, community service, and life generally. 

A student accounting system capable of maintaining an active 
file on heterogeneous students over a prolonged period of time is essen- 
tial in response to the lifelong learning character of today's students. An 
accurate and timely record of the status and progress of students with 
deficiencies is an integral part of an open admissions iiistitution. A sin- 
gle student record of credit hours and continuing education units will 
be a critical feature of community colleges as less distinction between 
courses for traditional credit and noncredit is made by employers, cer- 
tification agencies, and professional organizations. 
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The great prospects ahead for eoinni unity coIU-ges will go unre- 
alized it' a comprehensive support system goes undeveloped. 

New Focus on National Advocacy 

National community college advo< acy has declined progres- 
sively over the last several years. What has happened to the advocacy in 
recent years is difficult to analyze. 

Some years ago it was observed that almost every congressional 
district had at least one community college. Somehow thi.^ M[)servation 
was intended to mean that one or more members of Congress had a 
vested interest in the vitality of the community colleges and that 
enhancement of the community colleges in the home district meant 
serving the constituency back home. Obviously, this logic can be car- 
ried a long way, and, in fact, it seemed to work for a number of years. 

The Education Amendments of 1972 promised great develop- 
ments with the passage of Title X and the creation of the Community 
College Unit. Title X, however, had no muscle. The Community Col- 
lege Unit had no resources and was poorly staffed. Internal debate in 
the Office of Education over the role of the Community College Unit 
prcciaced virtually an ineffectual operation and no advocacy in the fed- 
eral establishment. 

It may be that community colleges have had difficulty docu- 
menting community benefits, even though almost everyone agrees that 
there has been great benefit. The absence of a national index of com- 
munity college output has no doubt contributed to a softness in national 
promotion of the community college idea. The American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges has produced only superficial mea- 
sures of performance of the national network of community colleges. 

If, in fact, community colleges have done an outstanding job 
but have been unable to provide statistical support of the claim of direct 
economic and social benefit, then the future requires a commitment to 
institutional research and better research nationally. If this cannot be 
done, then the community college will be in no better position than the 
rest of American education and will experience a similar decline in 
public support. 

A resurgence of interest in national legislation for community 
colleges is needed. Community colleges will find it in their interest to 
organize a national legislative program to correct the deficiencies and 
failures of prior legislation affecting community colleges. If the virtues 
of the community colleges become fully understood by the members of 
Congress, a broad base of sponsorship could materialize. 
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IncTeasingly, community colleges are being viewed as vehicles 

to solve some of the nations most pressing problems 

in occupational education. Cominunity colleges 

will be faced with difficult decisions 

about their commitment to occupational 

education and their roles in 

an uncertain decade 



Occupational Education in 
Community Colleges 
for the 1980s 

Lawrence F. Davenport 

Predictions about the role of community colleges in the 1980s are gen- 
erally of two schools oi thought and reflect. the frustration and uncer- 
tainty of the tinies. Both poinL> of view recognize the potential for con- 
tinued inilation, steadily increasing unrest among taxpayers, and tight- 
eriing of availability and ^ontrols on the use of funds. However, the 
generally accepted view holds that, of' all educational sectors, commu- 
nity colleges are the most likely to thrive in coming years. The primary 
basis of this optimistic outlook is the National Center for Education 
Statistics (Scully, 1980) projection that community college enrollments 
will increase by 54 percent from 1976 to 1986. Most of this increase is 
expected to comprise aduli part-time students. 

The opposing vjew forecasts "a volatile decade for community 
colleges" (Scully, 1980, p. 6). Proponents of this viewpoint argue that 
community colleges can expect increased competition from four-year 
institutions for transfer-oriented students and from other educational 
institutions for adult part-time students, particularly from university 
extension programs. They also anticipate increased unwillingness of 
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local, state, and federal governmeiUs to subsidize adult remedial edu- 
cation offered by coniniuniiy colleges, preferring instead to concentrate 
resources for that purpose in the secondary schools. However, propo- 
nents of this view hold that vocational-technical programs seem reason- 
ably secure, but there is a risk that the comprehensive conununity col- 
lege mission may be lost, with the colleges becoming essentially techni- 
cal institutes. Breneman and iNclson (1980) sum up this point of view: 
'*In short, community colleges seem to face the most volatile future, in 
which the very nature of the institution may change; there is no reason 
to believe they will emerge unscathed from the ne.xt decade." 

Occupational Education and 
Comprehensive Community College Missions 

Traditionally, occupational education programs have been 
viewed as academically inferior to other programs. The occupational 
education student has been looked upon as less capable of scholarly 
pursuits, less intelligent, less serious, and not of the same caliber as the 
transfer-oriented student. Occupational education Instructors and 
administrators were viewed in much the same light. 

Although enrollments in occupational education programs have 
grown nationally from 12 percent to 50 percent of the total enrollment 
in community colleges over the past twenty years (Kayward, 1980), 
many of these stereotypes persist. Continued growth In occupational 
education progams, while enrollments in other areas dwindle, can be 
expected to create tensions that will intensify stereotyping. 

As with most stereotypes, those surrounding occupational educ- 
ation deal in generalities and are self-perpetuating. Occupational edu- 
cation progams and faculties are generally segregated from other areas — 
in some cases even separate campuses are provided. In:eraction with 
non-occupational education faculty is frequently limited, and often cer- 
tificate requirements for occupational education instructors are differ- 
ent from those for faculty in other areas; for example, giving credit for 
practical experience and requiring less formal education of occupa- 
tional education instructors. In some cases, reduced educational require- 
ments translate into a separate and reduced salary schedule for occupa- 
tional education instructors. Even in institutions that do not maintain 
separate salary scales, the lower education requirements and credit for 
work experience can cause tension. For example, liberal arts instruc- 
tors required to hold master's degrees may also have work experience in 
their fields, such as social work, but are not allowed credit for that 
experience in determining placement on the salary scale, while occupa- 
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tional education instructors with two years of collcgt* and five vears 
work experience are placed on the same step of the salary schedule. 

The measures oi competence (educational attainment level and 
salary) reinforce the premise that occupational education faculty are 
inferior to other faculty. Incentives to encourage occupational educa- 
tion faculty toward ad\anced educational attainment are not alwavs 
built into the system. During the 1980s community colleges may face 
difficult decisions i::egarding their missions and, in fact, their verv sur- 
vival, and occupational educators must be prepared to overcome these 
stereotypes and assume equal status in the college community, for 
increasing enrollments are not a guarantee of security in terms of pro- 
gram quality. 

If occupational educators do not participate fully in institutional 
planning and budget development, funds generated bv occupational 
educatifjn enrollments may well be used to support other areas at the 
expense ot class size, equipment, and facilities required to support 
increased occupational enrollments. This does not mean that occupa- 
tional education erwollments should not support programs in other 
areas to some degree, but care must be taken that stereotypes about 
occupational education do not influence educational planners to under- 
estimate the requirements and costs of quality occupational education 
prtjgrams. 

To that end, occupational educators mu.st increase interaction 
\'ith other faculty. We nmst ensure that occupational educators are 
appropriately represented on faculty senates and that other faculty are 
aware of the goals, academic requirements, and problems in occupa- 
tional education. It is important that community college leaders be 
aware of issues in all areas. 

A ctjnscious elfort should be made to promote occupational edu- 
cators and a career ladder should be developed to remove their second- 
class status. If it is necessary to maintain lower educational require- 
ments, especially degree requirements, to hire instructors who have the 
requisite level of technical knowledge, then these requirements should 
be brought up to the same standards as those required for the general 
education faculty. The occupational educator's salary schedule should 
be merged witfj that of instruct(jrs in other areas after a reauisite level 
of f^ducation has been achieved. Thus another factor that has supported 
the segregation of occupational education faculty will have been 
removed. 

We must recognize that focus on occupational training alone is 
not sufficient, since students must not only be competent in an occup.*- 
ti(jnal area but must also be able to understand and participate fully in 
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the world around ihcriK Our programs must provide students with hfe 
skills as well as occupational skills. Because the averjj^a* person will 
chanj^^e careers at least three times, our prot^rams must be broad 
enout^^h to assist students in ac(|uiring the ba^:ic skills and knowledge 
necessary for informed decision making. 

Occupational educators must also look for means of using other 
faculty to enhance occupational education programs. Our degree and 
certificate requirements should not only include non-occupational edu- 
cation cours^'s but also ensure that the standards governing content and 
expected performance of students in tliese courses are not lowered. The 
enrollment trends and problems facing community colleges in the 
19BOs do not have to mean the end of the comprehensive community 
college. However, they should mean the end to separate and unequal 
status for occupational educators. 

Coruuunity Colleges Solving Critical Problems in 
Occupational Education and Manpower Training 

"The lack of manpower policies at the federal, state, and local 
levels ha$ resulted in a hodgepodge of programs which have been 
neither comprehensive in meeting occupational demands nor effective 
in developing human resources — the only source of manpower" (Venn, 
1970, p. 4). 

In the ten years since Grant Venn made this statement, the 
major change has been m magnitude; that is, more programs, more 
studies, more agencies, more paper— in effect, more "hodgepodge." 

When asked which federal departments offer occupational edu- 
cation, most people would answer the Department of Education and 
the Department of Lab(jr. However, the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Agriculture, and other agencies also offer occupational 
pnxjrams. Each operates its programs independently of the other, cre- 
ating increasing complexity. The comple xity is reflected in the absurdly 
intricate management charts exhibited in many federal and state agen- 
cies. 

The Congress also periodically gets ir:. < .ived. Recognizing the 
nci d fo get a handle on the myriad of p^ :grams resigned to implement 
the 'ocaiional Education Art of !'"b3, the Comprehensive Employ- 
men: itul 'I raining Act of 1973, ;\nd the various state and postsecond- 
ar^' coiimiisslons, Congress enacted Title V, Section 523 (B) of the 
■ , ition Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482), which charges the 
i\<itir)nal Institute of Education (NIE) with undertaking a thorough 
study (David, 1979, p. 1) to include: 
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1. The distribution of vcxalioiial education iuiuls in terms of 
services, occupations, target populations, enroHincnts. and govern- 
mental levels, and wliat such distributioii sliould be. in (mier to meet 
the greatest human resource needs for the next ten veais. 

2. Ap examination of lu)\v {,) a*.hieve ( onipliance with, and 
enforcement of, the provisions of applicable laws of the United St.ues. 

3. An anaU'sis ot ttie means oi' assessing program ([uality and 
efic*eti\eness. 

4-. A review and evaluati(jn of the effectivt'rR>:. of pr<»grams 
funded under Subpart A of the Wxational F.ducation Act of 1963 
(which contains the Consumer and Hum.emaking educatiori provisions 
of the law). 

The stL'dy is targeted for ct)mpletion by September 30, 1981, with 
an interim report submitted on September 30, 1980. Although such a 
study could provide a solid data base on which to build a national man- 
powei- policy, it is interesting to note ih:u Congress included the follow- 
ing charge to the Federal Interagency Con.miuee on Kducation in Sec- 
tion 214 of the Department of Education Organi/ation Act (David, 
1979, p. 21): '^Conduct a study concerning the progress, effectiveness 
and accomplishments of federal vocational education and training pro- 
grams, and the need for improved coordination between all federally 
funded Vv^cationai education and training prograxiis." I'hat report is to 
be submitted ''to the Secretary and the Congress within two vears of the 
date of the enactment of . , . [the] Act," that is, in September 1981. 

Thus two studies with similar charges due to be completed on 
the same date have been ordered. This raises C[uesti{)ns as to whether 
the two studies are working together, using the same daia bases, or 
sharing data. Additional concerns include the anticipateti benefit of 
conducting two studies and the possibility that the second study was a 
duplication of the first, \ 

It is quite possible that both studies could review the same data 
and reach startlingly different conclusions, A major reason for this is 
that there is no standard defimtion of vocational education and train- 
ing. Each department operates under its own definition and each col- 
lects and interprets data based on its detlnition. In any event, the end 
result will be two studies without promise of immediate action on tfie 
problems identified. 

Augustus Hawkins made, the following recommendations in 

1972: 

1 Combine education and "manpower" into one nati{)nal edu- 
cation-human power policy with the Office of Education playing a 
major role. 
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2. Hunuuiizc the education and employnient systeiii by abol- 
ishing irrelevant curriculums, useless credentials, false professional- 
ism, and derogatory labels. 

. 3. Put real money behind our policies instead of underfundint; 
ihern as "pilor'' programs, new studies, or mere "programs to hv\p the 
needi^csi** — which have become techniques to rationalize inw-quahty 
programming and to limit federal spending. 

As vve,enter a new decade, community colleges are increasingly 
being hailed as institutions that could solve many of these problems and 
help accomplish such goals as those advanced by Hawkins. The Carne- 
gie Council on Education recently recommended that community col- 
leges should take primary responsibility to provide job preparation and 
placement services, apprenticeship programs in private industry, refer- 
rals to CETA programs, and new work-study programs. Wliile 
describing the community colleges as "the most protean, the most plas- 
tic, and the most mobile of all the institutions of higher education,** 
Clark Kerr (1980) recently urged community colleges to operate as 
employment centers for unemployed high school drop-outs. 

Reactions of community colleges will vary from enthusiastic 
support of the Carnegie Council recommendations to total rejection of 
such ideas. However, it is clear that the characteristics that make com- 
munity colleges unique are the very qualities needed to bring coordina- 
tion to manpower policy development and implementation. 

Community colleges have long been recognized as elTective in 
meeting the needs of their communities, but, more importantly, their 
cost-effectiveness is well known. They are established institutions, are 
located throughout the country, and have core staffs tliat can be expanded 
or reduced according to need. Community colleges have long exhibited 
a high degreCv.of tlexibility in providing programs to meet ever cliang- 
ing community needs and interests. 

Use of the community colleges as the occupational education 
and placement agencies for government funded programs would not 
only be cost effective but would also bring continuity and stability to 
federally and state-funded programs. Because the comiiumiiy colleges 
are established institutions, the core staff remains in place; therefore, 
each new program would not mean employment of an entirely new 
group of pe(>[)le. Experience in previous programs could be drawn 
upon in planning and implementing new programs. The stability of 
established programs and institutions would mean that participants 
who were unable to complete the program will remain as participants 
and, if in need of further assistance, could be directed to other pro^? 
grams offered by the college. 
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Because a new government agency would no longer be required 
for each new program, the administrative overhead of programs could 
be greatly reduced, and more funds would then be available to aug- 
ment the instrurtit)nal program and student services. 

In summary, ct)mmunity colleges could bring cost eilectiveness, 
flexibility, stability, and continuity to government-funded occupational 
education programs. However, before accepting new roles with gov- 
ernment, community ct)lleges must c'osely examine their own capabili- 
ties and understand the expectatic. is of government. 

Master Plan for Occupational Education 
and Manpower Programs 

V/ 

In the past, some community colleges have been hesitant to 
become involved in the administration of government-funded pro- 
grams because of excessive paperwork, complex evaluative measures, 
funding restrictions, and the political element that envelops many of 
these progranss (which is unfamiliar to most educators). If community 
colleges assume new responsibilities for government programs, they 
should first develop a more sophisticated and effective manpower plan 
nationally and then bring it to the state and local levels of government. 

The liata collected by various federal agencies regarrling man- 
power needs, employment trends, skiiis requirements, and other perti- 
nent data should be gathered, collated, and synthesized into a logical, 
understandable, and usable format that can be used as a basis for national 
prt)gram planning. This alone could be a task of massive proportions, 
since, in addition to the sponsoring departments, data is collected by 
the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and the Office of Civil Rights. However, the benefit 
would be well worth the effort if, in the process, agreement could be 
reached on a standardized format for information retrieval. The sav- 
ings in paperwork may be sufficient to /und such an effort. 

1 he next steps would be (1) to agree on target problems, (2) to 
decide which departments will address these problems, arid (3) to develop 
priorities. Ttiese steps will help avoid duplication of effort. 

While developing programs, educators should recognize the 
r.rtual cost early, and differences in populations and regions should be 
clearly defined. As an example, a goal of 80 percent placement for pro- 
gram participants may not be realistic for programs that serve the dis- 
abled or the severely disadvantaged. 

Programs should be structured to include s.ibstantially more 
information and guidance in career choice. Participants should be 
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given a clear understanding of the employment outlook, beginning sal- 
aries, and the skills required tor entry-level positions, as well as advance- 
ment opportunities. 

Finally, the master plan should include strategy for developing 
communication channels with the taxpayers and continually informing 
them of program process. Too often only failures are publicized. We 
must become aggressive in bringing our successes to public attention. 
Programs should systematically publicize information about the num- 
ber of placements and the number of dollars these placements represent 
to the economy. The public questions 'he cost of programs and seldom 
sees a return stated in terms of dollars and cents. Public agencies are 
prone to speak in terms of benefits that are often subjective or abstract. 
In occupational education and manpower programs, we can and 
should emphasize the fmancial return to the economy resulting from 
investment of public funds in training people. 

A Marketing Approach 

A marketing approach to manpower and occupational educa- 
tion planning is recommended. Marketing involves more than adver- 
tising or selling a product. It includes product development, market 
analysis, and the packaging of a product as well as sales. For commu- 
nity colleges, a successful marketing program means obtaining addi- 
tional and more accurate information about the population being 
served. The demographics and needs of the population arc ever chang- 
ing, so the collection and synthesis of this information must be continu- 
ous. In addition to information about current target populations, com- 
munity colleges must seek new populations that can benefit from ser- 
vices as presently ofTered. Examples of such populations are women 
who are seeking to enter or return to the job market, se:.ior citizens 
who may desire to acquire skills for full- or part-time employment, the 
displaced homemaker, the physically and mentally disabled, youth 
who have been unsuccessful in K-12 programs but who desire employ- 
ment skills, the disadvantaged, and minorities. 

Community colleges have been aware of these populations for 
some time, and many have developed substantial programs to meet 
their needs. However, active recruitment of these populations and 
aggressive competition for federal, state, and private dollars to provide 
services to these populations represents a new critical need. 

This is the next step in an integrated marketing system. After 
target populations are identified and their needs and employment 
opportunities assessed, the college must review available resources, 
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institutional mission and goals, and decide which needs it can address 
and how. Ongoing programs and services must be evaluated in terms 
of particular cohort needs. If colleges cannot meet the needs of that 
cohort, modifications must be considered, and in some cases new ser- 
vices will be required. 

Federal and state funds are available for programs that address 
the special needs of these groups. Private foundations and corporations 
are also potential sources of funds. It is important at this point to 
understand the scope of information and coordination required in 
developing an integrated marketing plan. 

After the target populations have been identified, an^' ;)rograms 
and services have been tailored to meet the target population's needs, 
then dis.semination of information to the public is critical. The target 
population has to be advised not only that programs are available but 
also how programs will benefit them. Employers must be madr aware 
of the benefits available from a ^,ool of trained employees completing 
programs in the community colleges. 

We in education often identify a funding source and then develop 
a program that fits the criteria, or we identify a need more by intuition 
than by scientific method and develop a program that addresses only 
that need. The problem with these methods is that we overlook the 
human factor; that is, the needs of the target population are not prop- 
erly addressed. 

An integrated marketing plan involves the total institution. The 
consumer, both the employer and employee., is the focus, and the pro- 
grams are geared to their needs. The marketing plan does not end with 
program implementation; it continues through evaluation. Programs 
must be evaluated in terms of how successfully consumers' needs are 
met; the public information program is evaluated in terms of its effec- 
tiveness in reaching the target population, and, as needs change, new 
strategies and programs are developed. The marketing plan must be a 
dynamic, changing entity. All segments of the college must be involved 
and their efforts coordinated to ensure that resources are channeled 
efficiently. 

Future-Think 

William D. Birenbaum (1968, p. 43) has said, "The trouble 
with future-think is that it seldom shakes free from the gravity of the 
meanings and values we attach to what is known. . . . Present-bound, 
thought about the future never quite reaches another planet — which is 
our world today." My purpose is not to predict the future of community 
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colleges in the area of occupational education, but to provide recom- 
mendations that can ser\^e as a point of departure for further thought, 
study, and discussion. These recommendations are by no means all- 
inclusive, but they raise at least a few of the issues we must address as a 
profession. 

To understand the context in which these recommendations are 
put forth, it is necessary not only to look at forecasts for the 198()s but 
also to review thoughts of the 1970s and to recognize that, to a degree, 
we can determine the fateof occupational education, for the nature and 
environment of community colleges in the 1980s will be determined 
largely by actions taken now. 
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Mainstream economists would agree that the education services 
directed at maintaining and upgrading the productivity 
capacity of workers figure prominently in decisions 
to locate or expand business operations. 



Articulating with Industry in 
Economic Development 

David S. Bushnel! 



Economic developers, particularly those representing state or regional 
interests, have long been adept at packaging land and capital to foster 
the birth, location, or expansion ol* business firms. They are, as a rule, 
less informed about how to develop a skilled and productive work force 
responsive to industry needs. Vocational educators and industry-based 
trainers, while less knowledgeable about economic development strate- 
gies, know a great deal about how to assist people to qualify for and 
hold jobs. The problem is how to put these two important groups together 
so that they can jointly plan and implement more effective job creation 
and development programs. 

Interest in and concern for state-level economic development 
programs has become a preoccupation of state legislators and other 
elected officials. Part of the concern is cyclical in nature, reflecting the 
problems that arise when there is a downturn in ta.x revenues and ris- 
ing unemployment. The other part of the concern is related to the dra- 
matic economic growth enjoyed by the southern and western regions of 
the country. Politicians representing states located in other regions 
with less economic growth have been goaded into closely examining 
their own job creation and development programs. The bottom line has 
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been a continuing concern with economic vitality, recognized by politi- 
cians and voter?: alike as the best way to job security and improvement 
in the overall quality of life. 

David Hartley (1977), in an article on state planning for econ- 
omic and human resource development, emphasized the growing need 
for collaboration among state agencies and the private sector as the issues 
surrounding economic development become more complex: 

In recent years, several factors have combined to give a 
new cast to economic development. Lower birth rates have raised 
questions about the long-term need for constant growth. The 
nation's emphasis on environmental quality has added a whole 
set of new factors in the location and timing of economic activ- 
ity—more care must be taken in assessing the longer term impacts 
of economic activity on the national environment. Critical short- 
ages in many parts of the country of petroleum, electric power, 
clean water, and raw materials have added new dimensions to 
the calculus of economic development. Automation and techno- 
logical change have increased structural unemployment, and 
this is often region-specific. And, finally, national shifts m pro- 
duction, market, and the labor force have caused some of the 
older industrial areas u,' decline and other areas to grow rapidly 
(p. 113). 

What h^"' been the state-level response to the growing complex- 
ity of the issues surrounding the planning and coordination of econ- 
omic deveiopnr ^nt strategies, and what ole, if any, should technical or 
vocational cclr^anon play in this arena? Before answering these ques- 
tions, however, it would be appropriate to define economic develop- 
ment, and then place job creation efforts within that larger scheme. 

Econom. development can be defined as the expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity or output of a state or region through better manage- 
ment of resources by improving the use of (1) labor, (2) land, (3) capi- 
ta', or (4) tecl••^■ ' jgy (Bruno and Wright, 1980, p. ii). Job creation 
,^f'*')rts au: 'hor ^oiscerned with the expansion of employment opportu- 
nities in sf " )r community through the recruitment of new business 
firrnv r r^j. noivm of new business ventures, or the expansion of existing 
fLrms. Job preservation can be included under this definition where 
existing jobs are maintained by minimizing business failures, worker 
layofSs, or the relocation of firms. 

WhiV^ TTiGst job "creation'' programs are concerned with combin- 
iiig capita!, naiionai resources, and productive capacity, economic 
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developers have also v'come increasingly interested in ways in which the 
quality of work can improved. Thus job "development" has come to 
represent those activities that improve the quality of the working environ- 
ment as well as worker productivity. Modifications or impro' ements in 
the working environment, it has been found (OToole, 1973), do lead to a 
greater sense of worker security, purposefulness, recognition, and moti- 
vation. For the purpose of this chapter, the phrase job creation will be used 
to represent both the expansion and mainten<mce cl employment oppor- 
tunities and improvements in the quality of the working environment. 

The Process of Job Creation 

State and local economic development practitioners have for 
decades been responsible for planning and executing statewide or local 
industry recruitment and expansion programs. It is they who have had 
to shoulder the burden of promoting an awareness of a state's resources 
and interest in helping new or existing business firms expand or thrive. 
It is they who are charged with the responsibility of establishing a posi- 
tive business climate, of improving that state's roads and transportation 
systems, of providing tax incentives for holding existing or attracting 
new businesses, and of ensuring ehe availability of a ready and moti- 
vated work force. It is their responsibility to convince representatives of 
the private sector and the public at large that their state or their com- 
munity is fiscally stable and efficiently run. 

Traditionally, state job creation programs have been limited 
almost solely to investment promotion and recruitment eilbrts organized 
and administered by a functional industry recruitment unit essentially 
independent from other state development projects (for example, hous- 
ing program.s, transportation systems development, and so forth). A 
recent study (Hartley, 1977, p. 123) of state offices revealed that a 
majority of states (approximately 82 percent) were in the process of 
separating their economic planning agency from operating economic 
development units. The rationale was to link the planning agency with 
the statewide economic development effort. The principal mechanism 
for achieving this lin!- has been through the establishment of an inter- 
agency or cabinet-level task force. With the emergence of this form of 
coordination, the role of human resource development in job creation 
and development has taken on increased importance. 

The Role of Occupational Education in Job Creation 

According to a recent surve) by the Joint Economic Committee 
(1979), the most significant factor contributing to a state or region^s 
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economic development is the availability of skilled workers. Among the 
six factors cited in the survey (elements likely to intluence where a busi- 
ness locates or expands) were: (1) the quality of the school system, and 
(2) the availability of trained manpower. While other studies (Wein- 
stein and Firestine, 1978; Economic Development Administration, 
1973) might question the high rank given to these two factors, there is 
some agreement that both elements are important contributors to 
industrial decisions to locate or expand. Among the other factors recog- 
nized as contributing to growth in employment opportunities are 
(Vaughan, 1979): 

1. The cost and the availability of raw materials, transporta- 
tion, energy, labor, capital, and so forth. 

2. The potential demand for products and services as retlccted 
by the size of ^he population, per capita income, types of other busi- 
nesses located m the area, and so forth, 

3. Characteristics of the regions, such as the availability of 
municipal services, recreational and cultural facilities, tax incentives, 
and the quality of labor relations. 

Thus, mjst mainstream economists would agree, while recog- 
nizing the importance of other factors, that the educational services 
directed at maintaining and upgrading the productive capacity of 
workers do figure prominently in business decisions to locate or ex[iand 
operations. 

)ob Creation in the Private Sector 

In the past, the private sector has been viewed as the best crea- 
tor of jobs. And, during the past two decades, it has functioned very 
well in that capacity. Total employment in the U.S. has grown drama- 
tically. Between 1970 and 1977 the total labor force increased by 18 per- 
cent, with women and young adults leading the way. Females entering 
the labor force increased by 27 percent, while male employment increased 
by 12 percent. The employment of young adults outstripped all other 
age groups bv increasing a total of 33 percent, in spite of the severity of 
youth unemployment, particularly among low-income and minority 
youth (Flain and Fullerton, 1978, p. 26). 

Not all sectors of industry, however, have contributed their 
share of new jobs. Young, high-technology companies have increased 
their employment at an annual rate of 41 percent, as contrasted with 
larger, more mature firms, which increased at an annual rate of only 
,6 percent between 1969 and 1974 (Flain and Fullerton, 1978, p. 26). 
Of the 6.8 million net new jobs created in the private sector between 
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1969 and 1976, 67 percent were located in business Hrms with twenty 
or fewer employees (Birch, 1979). Firms acquired in mergers grew at a 
lesser rate than similarly ^ized but independent companies. Large con- 
glomerates with absentee ownership were identified as having been 
responsible for more plant closings than either large corporations or 
small businesses that maintain close lies to their home communities 
(Mintz, 1980). 

In spite of the smaller contribution of new jobs by the larger, 
more mature, or less community-oriented companies, not all observers 
of the job creation scene concur that the national interest is best served 
through public support of job creation activities in the private sector. 
Marxist economists, for example, argue that job creation efforts under- 
taken with public funds in attempts to recruit new industry or assist the 
expansion of existmg companies usually result in opening up "poor"* 
jobs rather than "good*' jobs. The better jobs are those that have built-in 
job security, advancement opportunities, good working conditions, 
some influence over the way the work is organized, fringe benefits, and 
higher wages (Gordon, 1980). Conversely, the poorer jobs are viewed 
as labor intensive, low-paying, offering little opportunity for advance- 
ment, and often located in non-union shops. This train of argument 
tends to conclude that the use of public money to stimulate growth in 
the private sector is undesirable when those same funds could be used 
to establish cornmunity-based, nonprofit enterprises designed to serve 
the needs of disadvantaged workers through the creation of better jobs. 

Another drawback in the strategy to either attract or assist lar- 
ger corporations in job creation and development through public fund- 
ing is that many such firms prefer to locate in areas where per capita 
income is low and organized labor has little influence. The few jobs 
that are thereby generated are usually in branches or subsidiaries of 
larger corporations whose headquarters are located in distant cities. 
Only in the service industries do the various regions of the country 
dominate or actually control the business operation under their aus- 
pices. Birch (1979, p. 8) observes, "The larger corporations, using their , 
financial strength, are the first to redistribute ♦heir operations out of 
declining areas into growing ones. They do not hestitate to locate 
branches in a greener pasture, placing an even greater burden on the 
small firms in struggling areas like the Northeast." 

Federal Job Creation in the Public Domain 

Through taxes and expenditures, the federal government has 
sought over the years to shape the aggregate demand for and the supply 
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of goods and services. How effective these policies have been is a mat- 
ter of considerable debate. Where federal assistance has been directed 
at underdeveloped regions of the country, the results have been mixed. 
A recent White House conference on balanced national growth and 
economic development sciught to identify some of the complexities and 
inconsistencies in federal laws and regulations that lessen the positive 
effects of economic development in various regions of the country. 

A significant riu:nber of recent legislative initiatives have focus-^d 
primarily on creating "good jobs'' at fair rates of compensation. Many 
of these federal laws (Rural Dcvelopmrnt Act, the Community Devel- 
opment Block Grants Program, the Urban Mass Transit Administra- 
tion's program, Appalachian R.cgional Development Act, and the 
Economic Development Act) have as their focus the strengthening of 
regional economies through the investment of federal dollars. Some are 
obviously concerned with urban development, ethers with rural devel- 
opment; yet all are directed at enhancing or revitalizing vai lous regions 
of the country. 

State and Local Job Creation Programs 

While the federal government has been less successful in its 
regional economic development efforts, states and local governments 
have been able to take an active role in shaping their own economic 
destinies. It is important to recognize jhat state (and regional) econo- 
mics find it hard to be self-sustaining. To meet local market demands, 
many products must be imported, ^n the process, locally earned 
income is siphoned off to producers outside the state or region. To 
maintain a balance of trade, goods and services created within the 
region must flow to other locations in order to bring about an influx of 
non-local dollars. 

Statewide coordination has emerged as an important ingredient 
in the success of economic development strategics. We mentioned the 
use of tax incentives, improvements in a state's infrastructure, and the 
irnportaru e of skill training as areas that states are linking together 
through interagency coordination committees. State-level economic 
development planning offices have been able to establish positive busi- 
ness climates designed to reassure prospective employers that the state 
has their inierest at heart. Avoidance of bureaucratic tie-ups, coordin- 
ated environmental and zoning regulations, lower energy and trans- 
portation costs, and better coordinated human resource development 
programs — each of these factors contributes to a more successful job 
creation enterprise. Human resource development programs cover a 
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wide spectrum of education and training activities. The part that occu- 
pational education has in job creation warrants our attention. The 
remainder of this chapter will concern itself with this. 

Examples ofoccupational educations role in job creation can be . 
found in various parts of the country. A few brief descriptions* follow. 

Attracting New Industry, 

1. South Carolina's "Design for the 1980s" Program is an excel- 
lent, customized training model, which follows on the heels of almost 
two decades of program support for new industry. The state's Techni- 
cal Education System (TEC) has responsibility for putting together the 
job training features: recruiting, testing, timing, providing appropriate 
facilities and equipment, communicating with company representatives, 
and ensuring instructional flexibility. Success is shown by the fact that, 
before TEC (1951-61). only $1.4 billion was invested in new plants in 
the state. Since 1961, TEC has helped to bring more than $11 billioix in 
nev/ capital into South Carolina (Dudley, 1980). 

2. Georgia's "^Quick-Start" program is also centered around the 
state's vocational school sys^'m. It ensures similar coordination between 
industrial training personnel in the schools and local business leaders. 
The objective is to keep the curriculum in constant relation to present 
and future work opportunities. This program is operated by Geori^na's 
Department of Community Development in cooperation with the 
Industrial Services Unit of the State Department of Education. One of 
the companies attracted by Georgia's business development effort was a 
high-technology firm, TRW, Inc. It now has plants located in three 
separate communities in the state, the largest of which has an annual 
payroll of $4 million. State statT estimate that thv payback of expended 
funds through taxes on nev/ payrolls takes less thaa two years (Georgia 
State Department of Education, 1980). 

Revitalizing Existing Industry. 

1. Oklahoma's "special training programs," begun in 1968, 
have helped to bring a 40 percent increase in employment during the 
past decade. By adding regional coordinators to the vocational educa- 
tion stalf, the training and manpower needs of existing companies are 
systematically and periodically surveyed. The needs of existing compa- 
nies as well as those of new companies Just entering the state are 
responded to Cjuickly and with a minimum of "red taj)e'' (Tutrle and 
Wall, 1979). 
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2. rwtnty years ago, coal mining was a major industry in west- 
ern Maryland, but the low price of uil at that time and the threat of 
environmental blight forced the mines to close. The advent of OPEC, 
together with unproved mining technoloi^-, has given western Mary- 
land's coal industry a new lease on life. 

The Mettiki Coal Company is digging a deep mine on Back- 
bone Mountain in western Maryland. To meet the needs of the new 
technology of deep mining, Mettiki, with the help of Maryland's Indus- 
trial Training Program, looked to Garrett Community College for 
assistance in training its workers. As a result of this new effort, Mettiki 
e.xpects to hire 400 to 500 people by mid ^980. State officials estimate 
that each mining job will, in turn, crea^.. tw^o additional jobs (Good- 
man, 1979). 

Expanding the Economic Base. 

1. Staples, Minnesota, was threatened by the specter of high 
unemployment when its mnjor source of jobs, the railroad, closed down 
in the early 1960s. Its other primary industry — agriculture — was also 
suffering because of a serious water shortage. 

Not willing to sit by passively, the community, under the lead- 
ership of its superintendent of schools, sponsored a special training pro- 
gram for irrigation technicians. This, in turn, led to a need for well 
drillers. An improved water supply brought about an increase in agri- 
cultural production, which in turn expanded the demand for fertilizers 
and other chemicals. Because of the greater productivity, farmers were 
able to buy more machinery and employ more people. Larger storage 
facilities and a need for improved means of transportation led to even 
more jobs. The local vocational education program played an impor- 
tant part in keeping Staples' newly flourishing economy alive and \vr!l 
(Lund, 1977). 

2, The Minnesota Model for Small Business Management 
Education is designed to develop, increase, and improve entrepreneur 
skills in performing the work of a business person. The focus is on the 
self-employed worker and the improvement of worker productivity 
(Persons, 1978). 

These examples of customized job creation programs are usu- 
ally organized around the outreach efforts of vocational education 
departments and are linked with local business leaders. Chambers of 
Commerce, community development agencies, and CETA prime 
sponsors. Such programs are generally (Tuttle and Wall, 1979, p. 3): 
(1) short-term in nature. (2) tightly scheduled, (3) small in numbers of 
trainees, (4) customized to a company's specific requirements, and 
(.')) provided at little or no cost to the company. 
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Most stales coordinate these programs in one of two ways. Either 
(1) a s^^parate agency is tbrmecl where all industrial development activi- 
ties are controlled under one roof, frequently directed by a person who 
reports directly to the governor of the state; or (2) a multiple agency 
design is employed where services of a number of state and local orga- 
nizations are coordinated by means of an interagency council. 

Bench Marks for Assessing Job Creation Programs 

Recently, the U.S. Department of Education contracted with 
the American \'ocational Association (AVA) to identify and describe 
existing job creation and development programs that effectively draw 
o.i vocati(jna! education services to help meet industry training needs. 
As one of its responsibilities, the AVA project will develop a set of 
guidelines to help state and community developers and training coor- 
dinators in attracting cr expanding private firms. Based on careful 
review of che literature, the following criteria are suggested as bench 
marks forjudging whether or not a state and/or local job creation pro- 
gram and development program are likely to be successful: 

1. Collaboration: Is there evidence of active interaction and 
cooperation among representatives of local and state agencies involved 
in job creation, for example, industry recruitment offices, employment 
security offices, CETA prime sponsors, and vocational education rep- 
resentatives? 

2. Flexibility: How timely and responsive are the programs to 
the needs of industry? 

3. Curriculum relevance: Is training content up to date, and 
does it utilize the latest training technology? 

4. Ease of decision making: Are coordinators responsible for 
designing and implementing job creation programs delegated broad 
decision-making powers for committing state or local resources to a 
program? 

5. Creative leadership: Do vocational educators who plan and 
commit their institutions to job creation have the foresight, know-how, 
and administrative skills needed lo respond to client demands? 

6. Commitment of key state officials: Are political and top 
administrative leaders supportive and knowledgeable? 

7. Facilities and equipment: Are the available materials and 
equipment up to date? Do the supplies, tools, and machines used in the 
program match those to be used on the job? 

0. Sharing of rewards: Are the recognition and rewards derived 
from successful programs shared among all the agencies involved? 
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9. Conflict resolution nnechanisms: Are there procedures for 
resolving the inevitable conllicts annong or between agencies and busi 
ness organizations participating in the program? 

* 10. Industry-specific: Can the program be custom-tailored to 
fit tlic needs of a specific company? 

11. Cutting the red tape: Have the preconditions for participa- 
tion in job creation programs been held to a minimum? (The fewer the 
preconditions, the greater the likelihood of a successful business and 
state and local government hook-up.) 

Alternative Job Creation and Development Models 

Assuming we accept the argument that the time has arrived for 
vocational ^^ducation to do more than simply match people with jobs, 
the question before us is, how can we as educators move more aggres- 
sively into this arena of job creation and development? 

There probably is no single model that will adequately describe 
or guide practitioners in their attempt to increase the demand for work- 
ers. Several approaches have already been described. Others stress 
cooperative work-education programs. It requires locating and coor- 
dinating work experience with classroom instruction. Supervisors are 
assigned by the school system to oversee student work experience and 
to ensure relevance. These.are well-established practices that may war- 
rant expansion but no major change in the way these programs are cur- 
rently operated. Some evaluation is needed to determine if, in fact, this 
combination of work and study is more effective than either training 
experience alone. Evidence suggests that most cooperative education 
students do find employment with the company for whom they worked 
part-time. 

Another model emphasizes a partnership with urban or rural 
renewal agencier, in preparing people for jobs in small business or in 
farm management. It is a shift away from the traditional world of voca- 
tional education to one where educators are required to assist potential 
job makers in learning to cope effectively with a changing business 
environment. Most of the training that takes place under this rubric 
happens in the community, not in the schools. These nontraditional 
programs sviiJ need resources and state leadership that is v/illing to take 
some risk. 

Regional differences and variations in state and local economic 
development efforts will dictate which model of job creation best suits a 
given situation. The criteria cited earlier and those currently under 
development in the AVA project should prove to be helpful guidelines 
for those involved in planning new approaches. 
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Summary 

'To close on an optimistic note: A number of recent studies 
underscore the economic development potential of occupational involve- 
ment in e.'ucaiior.al job creation programs (Short and Levine, 1980). 
In a recent in-depth examination of nine CETA programs, Lecht and 
Matland (1979) found that prime sponsors with strong linkages to local 
busi.iesses and vocational education programs were more likely to 
place their trainees in better jobs in private firms. A second study 
(Develop. -len; As5:ociates, Inc., 1974) assessed the economic impact of 
vocational eduation programs in Appalachia. It found that 81 percent 
of the employers in the connmunities sampled believed the vocational 
set. . ^Is had been an asset to the local economy. Approximately half of 
the vocational facilities administrators reported that they helped their 
communities attract new businesses, and the other half felt that their 
assistr nce had helped businesses in their communities to expand their 
operations. The Appalachian Regional Commission's investn^ent in 
voratiohal education, the study concluded, had paid off by opening up 
new employment opportunities and by providing for better trained 
workers. - 

An expanded program of job creation and development will 
require guidelines, models, and training workshops for those of you 
interested in entering this field. It will be up to you practitioners of the 
art to take advantage of these opportunities. 
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Effective manpower planning is essential ij vce are to ensure 
the availability oj jobs Jor graduates of vocational 
education programs as well as adjust program 
offerings to changing needs 
with limited resources. 



Can Vocational Graduates 
Find jobs? 

R. Dan Walleri 
Betty Pritchett 

■» 

This is the story of how a small grant application by Mt. Hood Com- 
munity College to fund a district-wide labor market survvy c olved into 
a major project involving three neighboring community coLeges, six- 
teen other public agencies, and four counties in two states, it is an 
example of multi-jurisdictional cooperation in general and collabora- 
tive efforts between community colleges and prime CETA sponsors in 
particular. 

Mt. Hood is a comprehensive community college with a priority 
mission to offer vocational training. To achieve sound planning of 
vocational programs, it is essential to have accurate and reliable data 
on the supply and demand for labor by occupation. To fulfill the goal of. 
community responsibility, it is also essential that the community col- 
lege make every possible effort to identify and respond to the training 
needs of the employers and residents of the college's district. 

In the 1980s, many community colleges will experience con- 
straints to growth caused by financial and enrollment limits. The addi- 
tion of new programs will require the elimination of existing programs 
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(Spencer, 1979, p. 65). Technological, social, and environmental changes 
will also impinge on and shape the role of occupational education. 
Labor market information can be used to adjust to these changes by 
aiding in the identification of programs becoming o/er-supplied or 
obsolete as well as identifying new programs for consideration. 

In an effort to identify and resnjnd to the occupational training 
needs of its district, Mt. Hood proposed to conduct a labor market sur- 
vey. Such a survey involves both a household and an employer compo- 
nent. The household survey provides needed data on the quantity and 
quality of labor supply, while the employer survey provides informa- 
tion on the demand for labor. The project can also be used as a vehicle 
for district » residents and employers to evaluate the college's perfor- 
mance in the area of vocational education. 

Existing Labor Market information Systen) 

State System. A major goal of the project is to "localize" exist- 
ing labor market information gathered and reported by the Oregon 
Employment Division. Since 1970, Oregon has been one of nine states 
participating with the U.S. Department of Labor in the first attempt to 
develop a federal-state occupational data system (Oregon Employment 
Division, 1972). The Employment Division conducts an annual survey 
of employment throughout the state, requesting information on the 
number of individuals employed by occupational categories. It then 
uses this data to provide demand projections by occupation based on 
historical trends and other factors unique to Oregon. Originally, the 
Employment Division had simply relied on employers' projections of 
labor need (Area Skill Survey Method). However, employer projec- 
tions were found to be unreliable, which accounts for the development 
of the present system. 

Local Needs. Although the Employment Division gathers and 
reports labor market information for the state and major subregions, 
there were several severe limitations to the use of the information by 
the community colleges. First, the data were not localized, which was a 
major reason for Mt. Hood's project. Because of its local nature, the 
project could also be used to identify the needs of "special populations" 
not covered in normal data-gathering procedures (that is, women wish- 
ing to re-enter the job market, discouraged workers, the handicapped, 
and those below the poverty level). Second, the Employment Division 
includes only data on labor demand. The lack of reliable supply data 
obviously makes it difficult to use the information in vocational pro- 
gram planning. Finally, the reliability of the Employment Division's 
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data was viewed with skepticism by community college administrators; 
this was a key political factor which almost guaranteed that the infor- 
mation would not be used, let alone be a key factor in decisions affect- 
ing vocational programs. Thus, if the community colleges could 
become involved in conducting labor market surveys in- the region, the 
resulting data would be localized, include both supply and demand 
information, and verify and supplement Employment Division data. 

To avoid duplication of effort and to ma.ximize results, the plan- 
ning of the project has been coordinated with the Employment Division 
and the Oregon Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(OOICC), This agency was created by a federal mandate contained in 
the amendments to the 1976 Vocational Education Act, the same man- 
date that brought about the Vocational Education Data System 
(VEDS) and mandatory vocational program evaluation. The OOICC 
is charged with assisting in the development of better statewide and 
local labor market information for community colleges, other public 
agencies (for example, CETA), and the private sector. The committee 
had previt;us!y been successful in initiating a labor market survey in 
Coos and Curry counties and in involving Southwestern Oregon Com- 
munity College in th- process. Thus, from its early stages, the Mt. Hood 
project has been able to reiy on the cooperation and technical assistance 
of'the Employment Division and the OOICC. 

Multi-Jurisdictionai Cooperation 

In addition to coordination with state agencies, Mt. Hood's 
project involved considerable coordination vyith local agencies, espe- 
cially CETA. There is increasing emphasis at the national level on pro- 
moting cooperation between CETA, vocational educatior and indus- 
try. One recent conference sponsored by the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, and the American Society for Training and Development called 
for "a national program to define job markets and provide information 
on which to base cooperative training and education programs" (Wat- 
kins, 1980, p. 1). 

Need for Cooperation. Closer cooperation in the area of voca- 
tional education between CETA and other agencies such as the com- 
munity colleges is a major recommendation of a report recently com- 
pleted by former Vice President Mondale's Task Force on Youth 
Unemployment (Florio, 1980). This recommendation is expected to 
receive legislative force during the Second Session of the 96th Con- 
gress, when the Department of Labor's Comprehensive Employment 
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and Training Act wili be ( orisidr-red for reauthorization. The recom- 
mendation for closer cooperation between CETA and coninmnity col- 
leges is derived from (he finding that CETA participants have gener- 
ally found it difficuh to secure continuing employment. Thus, there is a 
need for greater emphasis on providing employment skills, especially 
those that can be irahnfcrred from job to job. We feel that both the sur- 
vey project and training program described below clearly indicate the 
benefits to be derived from closer cooperation between CETA and 
community colleges. The U.S. Conference of Mayors' report on CETA 
Vocational Education Coordination (1979) shows that significant progress 
has already been made in thio direction in various areas throughout the 
United States. 

Developing valid and reliable labor market information is a nat- 
ural point of conjunction for CETA and community colleges, since both 
h ivc a need for such data in order to devise a rational planning process. 
Likewise, manpower and economic development agencies as well as 
business and industr)*^ require sound labor market information to pro- 
mote a policy of grfjwth iha< is cornpatihile with the structure of the local 
community. 

Local mulii-jurisdictional cooperation, however, is often more 
rhetoric than substance. If such cooperation is to be implemented, it 
must res; on a firm political foundation. In this proje'.** the ultimate 
degree of cooperation was built slowly, linking one agency to another. 

Mc- Hood's project began with the Planning Division of Mult- 
nomah County. The proposal to conduct a labor market survey of the 
college's district' was submitted to Multnom; County's Economic 
Development Advisory Committee (EDAC). I avorable review by the 
EDAC and subsequent publication in the Overall Economic Devd.op- 
rneni Plan ^or Multnomah County began the process of building politi- 
cal support for the larger regional project. 

CETA/Mt. Hood Project. The college's project wa.s then sub- 
mitted to and subsequently funded by the local C^'^'A Prime Sponsor, 
tr-^ Muhnomah-VVashington County CETA Consortium, in working 
with CETA staff, it was determined that the project could have a dual 
objective: Here was an opportunity to train unemployed persons in the 
techniques of gathering, analyzing, afid reporting primary data while 
they were acquiring the desired occupational information. The per- 
sona! interview method of data collection was selected; thus the partici- 
pants would also receive training and experience in interviewing tech- 
niques. 

The negotiations with CETA staff concerning the training com- 
ponent spanned several months. But, ultimately, it was argued that 
CE'i A funding ($86,000) would cover the salary of a project coordina- 
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tor, compensation for eight full-time participants for one yeax-, and 
related project costs. The participants would be required to have a high 
school degree or equivalent. The college assumed responsibility for 
selecting and supervising the coordinator, providing computer services, 
developing the instructional program, and contributing other support 
services. It was anticipated that the education and work experience of 
the selected participants would var>' considerably and the training pro- 
gram would need to be flexible. There was a strong commitment on the 
part of all that the program should include transferable skills to aid the 
participants in reaching their future career goals. 

Training Component. The training program was divided into 
five phases: (1) orientation to the campus, testing for level of profi- 
ciency in reading, writing, and mathematics, determination of individ- 
ual learning stylo, and consultation regarding job opportunities and 
career g{)aJs; (2) (jnroHmerU in college coursework intended to remedy 
basic academic deficiencies and to acquire skills needed to conduct the 
survey, with a class in survey research techniques (taught by the proj- 
ect coordinator) required for all participants; (3) attending college 
classes on a part-time basis while interviewing district residents and 
businesses; (4) inputting the raw data into the computer system through 
a computer remote terminal, with additional classwork in computer 
languages and computer operations being offered to interested partici- 
pants; and (5) involvement in analyzing the data ar.d preparing the 
final report. 

The coordinator for the Mt. Hood CETA-funded project was 
hired in February 1980 and assisted in the selection of the eight partici- 
pants. Four men and four women started their training program in the 
spring term of 1980. As anticipated, their backgrounds are very differ- 
ent. One has a bachelor*s degree in liberal arts, and one has an associ- 
ate of science degree, but none of the eight had been able to secure sat- 
isfactory employment or hold a job over an extended period of time. 
The feature that most appealed to the participants was the opportunity 
to learn practical skills related to the computer field. 

The utility of the survey results for CETA cannot be overstated, 
especially its localized nature. The information derived from the proj- 
ect will not only be valid but will also be localized to the CETA Prime 
Sponsor area, which will enable CETA to identify training needs as 
well as have a data base for its annual planning reports. 

Regional Project 

As Mt. Hood's project evolved from planning to implementa- 
tion, other local agencies became involved, especially the Port of Port- 
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land. This inltTcsl and involvement was due to the fact that Mt. Hoods 
district is located within a larger labor market area. The a/ea is defined 
by Multnomah, Clackamas, and Washington counties in Oregon, and 
Clark County in the state of Washington, and includes the two urban 
centers of Portland, Oregon, and Vancouver, Washington. This labor 
market area is designates the Portland SMSA (Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical .Area) and is the geographic area for data gathering and report- 
ing by the Oregon Employment Division. This four-county area is 
served by three other community colleges besides Mt. Hood: Clacka- 
mas, Portland, and Clark community colleges. 

The area is considered a single labor market because many peo- 
ple live and work in different areas of the region. For example, most of 
Mt. Hood's electronic technician graduates find employment in Wash- 
ington County, where the electronic plants are located. This is on the 
other end of the region from the Mt. Hood district. Many of the people 
who live in Vancouver, Washington, commute across the Columbia 
River each (lay to jobs in Portland. Thus, for any of the community 
colleges to effectively serve th^^ir locaJ districts, accurate information on 
the entire region is needed. 

The Port of Portland, as part of its technical assistance efforts to 
the communities in the region, sponsored a conference that eventually 
resulted in the creation of a steering committee made up of eighteen 
different agencies, including the four community colleges, CETA 
Prime Sponsors in the area, local economic development agencies, and 
the state Employment Division, among others. The purpose of the 
steering committee was to develop, implement, and coordinate local 
labor market surveys in the region, such as Mt. Mood's project. On 
behalf of the steering committee, the Port of Portland submitted a 
grant application to the Oregon Economic Development Commission 
to fund a staff position and consulting services for the planning and 
coordination of the local surveys. The request was approved by the 
( ommission, with the funds coming from the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Commission (PNRC), which is a federally funded agency serving the 
common economic development goals of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. An added benefit of obtaining PNRC funds was that any juris- 
dictional complications derived from the project involving two states 
were eliminated. / 

PNRC monies funded only the planning and coordination, with 
the implenujntation of surveys left to the local jurisdiction, as in the 
case of Mt. Hood's CETA-funded project. By leaving responsibility for 
implementation to the local jurisdictions, the costs could be spread out 
and the participation of relevant local agencies could be ensured. With 
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the* lucal jurisdiction, throumh the steering t'oiiunitiro. dt'trnniniii^ the 
cuntent of the survey instrument, the probability of the resuhini:^^ infor- 
mation actually being used by the local agencies is increased. 

The planning and coordination supervised by the steering com- 
mittee includes que^-nonnaire design, the dev elo{)inent of {)ro( edure^: 
for sample selection, geographic codrng. the training of interviewers, 
and the coordination of timeliness. 'J'hrougli this coordination, th'* 
results of the surveys can be combined U r a regional {)rollle of the labor 
market. Because of its localized nature, however, the results can also be 
reported by local jurisdiction for local use. (The surveys will be coded 
by county census tracts; thus, a particular jurisdiction can oi)tain the 
data for its area by using the census tracts that lie within its boundaries.) 

Conducting the Surveys 

Although still in the planning stages at the time of this writing, a 
general outline of the employer and household surveys can be described. 
The mechanics of the employer survey will be considerab.lv simpliHed 
by the ability to ''piggy-back" on the Oregon Employment Division's 
employer survey. (Of course, the applicability of this approach to other 
regions of the country will be limited by the degree of development in 
the particular state's occupational employment statistical system.) 
Thus, in addition to obtaining the raw data with which to prepare 
occupational demand projections, the participating agencies will also 
be able to gather other critical information, such as the unmet training 
needs of employers. 

The household survey will undoub jdly consist of a modified 
version of the Current Population Survey (CPS) used by the Census 
Bureau. Unlike the statistics obtained from surveys such as the CPS, 
the results of this project will be reliable at the local level, and thus 
valid for local planning. In addition to a profile of local labor supply, 
the household survey will also provide information on training needs 
and an evaluation of existing training and manpower services. 

Uses of Labor Market tnformation 

Once the surveys have been completed and the results ana- 
lyzed, thejicxt step involves the various uses of the data in career coun' 
seling and the evaluation and development of occupational trainir.i? 
programs. Described below are some applications from Mt. Hood. 

Career- Counseling. Labor market information is combined 
with student follow-up results to counsel current students in a particu- 
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lar occupational program. This would include a dcscrii^iion of the job 
market in terms of labor supply and demand, placcjiient rates from 
Mt. Hood vocational programs, and expected entry-level s. 'aries. The 
information can be summarized for use by counselor;} ar.l initructors 
to supplement oth^^r career counseling tools, such as tlir Career Infor- 
mation System. 

Vocational Prograni Evaluation. Labor market infoi^nation is 
also used in the evaluation of Mt. Hood's vocational programs (Steven- 
son and VValleri, 1979). A report is generated listing each program, the 
occupational titles corresponding to the program, and five-year 
demand and supply projections for the state and local area. Subtracting 
supply from demand yields an average annual number of e.xpected 
openings. It should be noted that occupational projections usually 
include only information on expansion (new jobs) and replacement 
(openings created through death and retirement). The projections do 
not include turnover rates (openings created through geographical 
mobility). For many occupations, the inclusion of turnover rates would 
significantly increase the number of expected openings. However, high 
turnover rates in industry and business are often associated witlPpoor 
working conditions, low salaries, limited promotional opportunities, or 
some nii.\ of such factors. Thus, the question of including turnover 
rates in labor market projections raises the issue of whether or not com- 
munity jolleges should offer training.programs to illl positions created 
through turnover. 

Conclusion 

The CETA-Mt. Hood project will assist the local community 
colleges in achieving effective vocational program planning not only for 
their own districts but also for the entire region. The results of the sur- 
vey will enable the community colleges to identify and respond to train- 
ing needs of employers and existing or potential employees. The proj- 
ect will also help the community colleges avoid providing an over-sup- 
ply of graduates to occupations in low demand and thus increase the 
efficient use of t£ix revenues. Because the results of the project will also 
be used by both public agencies and the private sector, the community 
colleges have become the focal point in a project serving community 
needs beyond those directly related to the college. It is perhaps in fur- 
ther serving the community that the greatest long-term benefit, lies. 
Through this project the community colleges have taken another step 
in cementing the reciprocal relationship of service and support between 
the colleges and- their district residents. 
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Individualized instruction, year-round education, and an 
extended school day are some of the strategies that 
Fox Valley Technical Institute uses to ensure 
flexible response to their community's 
educational needs. 



Increasing College 
Responsiveness to 
Community iNeeds 

Stanley J. Spanbauer 



Soon after Fox Valley Technical Institute (FVTI) was organized twelve 
years ago, a staff study committee was appointed to develop a district 
plan relating to instruction. Representatives from each school division 
conducted comprehensive research and visited schools throughout the 
country in an attempt to find the answers to these questions: 

1. Why are vocational/technical students, in most schools 
restricted to enrolling on one or two days of the year? 

2. Since most students graduate only in January or June, are 
these the only times of the year chat businesses and industries need 
employees? 

3. Why do educators continue to insist by their actions that all 
students are the same, learn at the same rate, and learn best in the 
same manner? 

It was in Mankato, Minnesota, in May 1971, that the commit- 
tee presented a position paper (Spanbauer, 1971), which they felt 
would provide answers to those questions. The paper outlined a num- 
ber of actions that were recommended to the FVTI administration and 
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board. Included were concepts relating to (1) individualized instruc- 
tion, (2) open-entry/open-exit systems. (3) year-round education, 
(4) extended school day, (5) grading, and (6) school organization. 

The school's subsequent departure fror^ traditional ractices of 
higher education has been one major reason why enrollments have 
mushroomed to over 5,000 full-time students, and the school has gained 
a national reputation for instructional flexibility and innovation. The 
end result has been a school without a traditional calendar of semesters 
or terms. 

Perpetual Enrollment/Graduation 

The willingness of staff to depart from traditional calendars and 
schedules and to design programs around the needs of students and 
employers has led to an individualized system for learning known as 
PEG, PEG stands for "Perpetual Enrollment and Graduation, a modi- 
fied version c^'a system commonly called "open-entry/open-exit educa- 
tion."* 

jimply stated, PEG is a system by which instruction is pre- 
sented through a personali-'^ed approach. It allows students to move 
through a program at their own pace, consistent with their ability. Pro- 
gram content is based on clearly identified, measurable competencies. 
Objectives that describe a student's ability to perform after instruction 
are then written for each competency. Student achievement is mea- 
sured against these performance goals after the students experience 
"hands-on" activities in "real life" laboratory settings. Complex media 
systems and computer-assisted instruction provide numerous resources 
for staff and students. According to school staff, competency-based and 
individualized instruction allows teachers more opportunity to work on 
a one-to-one basis with their students. Greater responsibility is placed 
on students with this approach, but the FVTl staff feel this is the way it 
should be. 

Enrollment at the centra! canr pus in Appleton and'Sl the branch 
campus in Oshkosh is accomplished on a regular basis. Because stu- 
dents proceed at different rates and graduate at different times, pro- 
gram openings occur regularly, and students are admitted at niultiple- 
entry points. A streamlined registration system provides quick access to 
course selections and student records on computer terminals located 
throughout the school and at regional learning centers in the district. 
Counselors work with staff members to provide flexible schedules that 
meet the needs of students. 

PEG differs from other open-entry systems in that enrollment 
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points are predeternuried and programs are blocked according to the 
demands of the curriculum^. FVTFs system has evolved into a variety 
of multiple-entry systems that range from daily registration in some 
courses to as few as four times a year in others. A staff committee is cur- 
rently developing a year-round operating calendar of sixteen three- 
week instructional blocks that will serve as entry points. 

Cognitive Mapping 

Most students who enter the school are interviewed and tested 
in an effort to assess their potential academic strenj.vhs. This testing 
sequence, called "cognitive mapping" in educational terms, results in a 
comput:*. ized learning prescription for each student. It id^^ntifies stu- 
dent strengths and lists ways the instructor and stu^^^mts may capitali;^^ 
on these strengths. Similarly, deficiencies are described and alternative 
learning plans and additional instructional resources are made avail- 
able to help students overcome these deficienciej-*. 

Based on this initial assessment, the learning system allows the 
instructional staff to give advanced-s'anding credits for a student's 
prior knowledge, so that no persori has to repeat learning activities 
needlessly. 

Pretests are available for most instructional units and courses to 
assess student knowledge before studies begin. Pojttests mea!?u:*e 
knowledge and skills after the learning activities. The difference between 
scores attained on the pre- and posttests represents knowledge gained. 

Division Flexibility 

While many schools claim to have similar open-entry/open exit 
systems, most have only a few courses or programs w ith this type of 
flexible delivery. Not so at Fox Valley Technical Institute. A study of 
the FVTI programs indicates that multiple entry is available in all divi- 
sions of the school in a variety of courses and programs. 

In the business education di\ ision, students, may enroil daily in 
a number of courses in the audicrvisual tutorial laboratory. The clerk/ 
typist program also permits students to enroll daily. In addition, the 
account clerk and stenographic programs at the Oshkosh campus accept 
students whenever openings are av lilable. 

In the trades and industry division, some of the programs are 
structured to permit students to enroll at six-week intervals, eight. times 
a year. Such is the case in the auto body, auto mechanics, industrial 
drafting, machine tool operation, f Anting, and metal fabrication/weld- 
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ing programs. In printing and publishing, electromechanical technol- 
ogy, and diesel mechanics, program enrollments occur four times a 
year at wvelve-week intervals. Since these programs operate on a year- 
round basis, ; : viy trades and indusyy teachers at FVTI have opted to 
"dagger their vacation periods throughout the year. Tho result has been 
flexible teachirp contracts that provide for schedules such as nine-week 
or twelve-week teaching assignments followed by three or four-week 
va> ^tion periods each season of the year. 

The home and consumer science division offers the most course 
diversif. r : FVTI. Students enrolled in food sei^vice, food preparation 
assistant, luod service management, and restaurant and hotel cookery 
programs h^A'e courses structured in three-, six-, nine-, twelve-, uf- 
feen-, and eighteen-week blocks, depending upon the type of instruc- 
iion recjuired tor each course. 

The Agri-Business Department of the school permits student 
entry four times a year. Also, unique programs in production agricul- 
turr' admit students at multiple-entry points to enable farmers to have 
time off to operate their own farms during the growing and harvesting 
seasons. 

In the health and human services division, students may enroll 
1 1 the nvsrsing assistant p.ogram at different locations In the district 
throughout the year. The child care program at the Oshkosh school 
accepts .nonthly enrollments. Considerable curriculum work is taking 
place, providing additional entry points in programs such as those for 
licensed pr<iCiical nursin;^ occupational therapy assistance and techni- 
cal nursing (R.N.). 

In order :o accommodate students who are enrolled in the PEG 
programs .:x FVTi, the general education staff members have designed 
special courses to complement the occupational coursework. These 
courses provide various enrollment and completion alternatives in 
order that students may complete required courses without loss of time. 
In particular, flexi'j'e modes have been implemented in language com- 
n unications, communications skills, and most mathematics courses. 
The adult basic educaMon/gt 'ii^ral education development program 
also accepts students on a multiple-entry basis, as it does for almost 200 
persons enrolled in Lhe English as a P*?cond Language (ESL) program 
for new Americans. 

Many programs at FVTI are still avrila'^^-^ on the traditional 
two-semester alendar basis. How-ver, plans are being readied by 
school officials and s^:,:'I to convert these as well to the PEG concept. 
StaJents and staff agree that such a system, while beset with numerous 
problems, especially in the early stages of development, offers benefits 
far greater than the challenges they crcte. 
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The Next Decade— Operation Outreach 

Programming during the 1980s will dramatically change to a 
major focus on bringing vocational education closer to district citizens. 
Regional learning centers are developing throughout the district, and 
plans arc being prepared for new home*learning centers. The linking of 
FVTI programs to the centers through computer technology will become 
a viable approach to delivering vocational/technical education. The 
future of linking FVTI computers to high schools is also a real possi- 
bility. 

The use of educational television is also being explored by the 
FVTI start. With the home becoming a major focus for information 
systems during the 1980s, the ordinary television set may soop ' con- 
verted into a computer terminal and, in fact, an instructional machine. 
The introduction of video disks has the capability of completely revolu- 
tionizing education, according to FVTI staff members. These disks, 
reproduced at a low cost, could readily be mailed to learners, viewed 
on home television sets, and the optimum form of self-paced learning 
will be a reality. As in most FVTI learning systems, faculty interaction 
with students will continue to enhance the learning process. 

The 1980s will be an exciting decade for FVTI, since the school 
will be at the hub of vocational/technical teaching in the region. The 
progressive staff of FVTI will be at the forefront as these new learning 
systems evolve, since they have continually demonstrated their willing- 
ness to design innovative Scarning/teaching models. According to 
school officials, creative and enterprising facu^^y have spearheaded the 
progress already made during the 1970s. 
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Skill in the reassessment of programs in relation to actual results 
and evident trends will be required throughout the 1980s. 



Program Reassessment, 
Reduction, and Redirection 

James E. Seitz 



The purpose of occupational program reassessment is the improvement 
of academic delivery in the face of shifting trends. Program reassess- 
ment can lead to improvement in different ways. Better use of fiscal 
resources, a restructuring of curriculums for meeting new needs, the 
reallocation of instructional efforts toward improved retention of stu- 
dents, the de-emphasis of concerted marketing of an established but 
relatively unproductive program of study, and the complete elimina- 
tion of a program that no longer attains results effectively or efficiently 
are a few of the possibilities. In view of prevailing conditions, program 
reassessment may very well become the predominant activity for occu- 
pational programmers in the years ahead. 

Historically, program implementation has been the common 
practice in two-year colleges. Educators readily responded to the demand 
for additional services. The community college sector of education 
grew considerably as a result. From an enrollment of approximately 
three-quarters of a million students in the 678 two-year colleges estab- 
lished by 1962, the numbers progressively increased to more than four 
million students in over 1,200 institutions. The reasons for such aston- 
ishing growth are manifold, but providing a multiplicity of useful occu- 
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pational programs was undoubtedly a significant factor. Indeed, enroll- 
ment increases more closely paralleled the numbers of new programs 
implemented than new colleges established. 

Up to the present, the mood had been compellingly expansion- 
arv» sometimes uninhibited, but most assuredly enthusiastic. One 
occupational program after another was literally thrust before the pub- 
lic, with the expectation that each would do all expected of it. Few of 
the constraints educators are warning themselves to face in the 1980s 
were then .prevalent. Implementation rather than evaluation was the 
dominant therne. 

The tenor of the times has changed. Occupational educators 
once used only mildly threatening terminology, such as accountability 
and program productivity, now they nlust consider the more awesome 
warning to be prepared to manage a state of no growth, if not decline. 
Fear of anything but continued expansion has gripped academia as a 
consequence. 

How educators choose to respond to changing, often threaten- 
ing, conditions will have important implications for the community col- 
leges during this decade. Whether occupational educators should accept 
all dire warnings as probable fact is doubtful. Neither a steady-state 
mentality nor a defense posture to manage decline would seem to be 
the proper attitude. If opportunities for growth are to continue in any 
form, they are more likely to occur in the area of occupational educa- 
tion than in any other. No growth, and even negative growth, certainly 
can be expected in some fields, but those program planners who believe 
occupational education can and should continue to meet new chal- 
lenges will be best prepared to manage changing conditions. By all 
appearances, conditions ahead will require occupational educators who 
can adapt their programs to shifting enrollments, new clientele, and 
scarce resources. Some program modification, redirection, and dele- 
tion can be expected. Those occupational educators applying an effec- 
tive system o^* program evaluation will be best prepared. 

A reallocation of some resources can already be anticipated. 
Program decisions can seldom be made in isolation from fiscal condi- 
tions. Neither can recent demographic trends be ignored. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce reports, for example, that from October 1974 
to October 1978 college enrollment by three groups— females, minority 
races, and adults thirty-five years and over — outpaced college enroll- 
ment increases overall by nearly two to one. Part-time student increases 
m.ore than doubled the increases in number of full-time students during 
the same period. The implications of statistics such as these are highly 
significant for the program evaluator. Curriculums once designed with 
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a pre-servic:e orieiUation may have to be revised to meet the in-service 
needs of employed students. The reassignment of personnel and redis- 
tribution of funds to accommodate the needs of an older, part-time, 
evening student body are among the immediate considerations. 

Although an extensive discourse on tlie condition's that place 
increased importance on the quality of future program planning deci- 
sions i?, beyond the scope of this chapter, the need for a plan and proce- 
dures that adequately address the important aspects of program evalu- 
ation remains as strong as ever. A measure of objectivity necessary 
overcome preferences for retaining "pet" program structures is a funda- 
mental requirement of the process. Evaluation is basJcally subjective, 
but a plan can be devised that wili hold personal biases to a minimum. 

Developing a Plan 

Occupational education programs are ordinarily initiated on 
the basis of their expected value or anticipated outcomes. The more 
carefully this assessment process is conducted, the more likely desired 
results will be achieved. Properly done, the initial planning phase bases 
decisions on a variety of relevant information so ihat prf>gram type and 
structure, in the best judgment of the planner, will achieve intended 
results while using resources to best advantage. Therein lies a thrust to 
attain a balance between efficiency and effectiven. .^s. 

Reassessment implies reevaluation or repeatv:5^ / .i* srr,ent. 
Program reassessment proceeds from an analysis of n ...if;-' 
lished programs in the light of needs after the ilrst phases cp-r-tion. 
The plan identifies appropriate activities and criteria ^ot .:ae cvaii: .-ion 
of each program ofTering, the financial resources and p - ix-ri-r! r nvoi ved, 
and the techniques for making comparisons of accomplr >hn;Y^nts i\r..ong 
the various programs. A difficult but necessary feature /fine pian i the 
producing of reliable comparisons among unrelated o. .. "^Dist ioa^i? .jd- 
ies. Decisions about program emphasis, resource distr,bur;; ; dele- 
tion of curriculums can be mace with confidence only or ih . oasis of 
such comparisons. 

A plan for the comparative evaluation of occupations! programs 
should take into account the criteria and objectives applied -vhen each 
program was established. That framework ('.>rms the context, or at 
least offers clu^^s:^ ihc evaluation. A detailed exolanatioi. of planning 
criteria that are imivcrsaliy applicable tc occupational curriculums has 
been published (Seitz, 1977, p. 23). Simp! / explairied, the criteria are 
predicated on need and feasibility. Need relates to the demands, open- 
ings, opportunities, and education required in relation co jobs. Feasibil- 
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ity raises qucst'ujns of adequacy of finances, facilities, fiu v.Uy, ^jtiident 
interest, agency back-up, and h'cal support Tor conducting iiu: program 
success iully. 

Need and leasibility criteria can be applied vviti, v.iudity, but 
with some variation, in evaluation. Instead of dealing v.;>h job (j[jen- 
ings, the evaluator will be concerned wiih job placcUK -'it, advance- 
ment, or other measur es of success, both in related and mji related fields 
of employment. Similarly, anticipated student interc.t must now be 
related to actual enrollment, retention, and attrition. 

.Another helpful source (Kieft and others, U>7?v. pp. 25-39) for 
the development of a plan for program reassessmeri ccatains some of 
the relevant criteria for institutioned information studies. Because 
KielVs work is structured for academic prograin pL-^nning in cstab 
lished institutions that have curriculums in place it ir .-ntireiy applic- 
able to program reassessment. His work, like f ^^'tz .v, iliustrativi' of 
the criteria used in defining procedures for g2J:;:v;:ng data on vvh .> h 
decision.s about programs can be made, hi summary focm, ¥iiiT-.\ v,;.g- 
gests this context for the studies as a basis for decision nuikiyii;,' 

1. A detailed inventory of programs and thr, spec !.>''>. :irces 
supporting the various protrram activities. 

2. Applicable studies of internal information, such » aroll- 
ment mix, j^roupings, and projections; (b) student demog-raphics, per- 
form;: nee, achievement, and attrition; (c) productivrc/ measures, 
including < f iss size, student-faculty ratios, unit co^:t)>. ^vovk-load mea- 
sures, and credit-hour production; and (d) oaKomfS regarding place- 
ment of alumni. 

3. Studies of external information a' icut :la:mcing trends, enroll- 
ment trends, employment and career opp' inanities, educational pat- 
terns» labor trend-., social priorities, and physical environment. 

Several assumptions can be postulated from an analysis of the 
foregoing summaries. First, any decision about program reduction or 
re^lirection musv be logically predicated on factual information related 
to need and performance. Second, siiice ir.uch of the information must 
nccessarii/ be generated internally, a self ^;;udy approach rather than 
external auditing i.s virtually essential. Those persons mot^t closely asso - 
ciated with program operation v- iU benefit m.ost by being directly involved 
in th- reassessment process;. Third, the infors^^^ation collected should be 
quaiuifu ble, within the limits of practicaliiv. Qualitative considera- 
tions should not be ignored in ih^; decision making process, but the 
evaluatf r must guard against inclinations to reduce such considera- 
tions to quantifiable terms. 

One of the main difficulties encountered in program evaluation 
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and reassessiiR'iU is ensuring adequate treatment ofqualitative, unquan- 
tillable information. Many important outcomes, such as the social and 
cultural benefits of programs, are not easily measured. In fact, much 
that is beneficial may be depreciated or lost by attempts to base deci- 
sions strictly on quantifiable data. Bowen (1977, p, 447) stresses this 
point in relation to evaluating higher education simply in fiscal terms. 
He eminently demonstrates that, while the monetary benefits can be 
readily shown, decisions about the future of higher education should be 
founded primarily on nonmonetary considerations. It is a point well 
worth the program evaluator's attention. 

A final point is to be made about the planning of the reassess- 
ment process. A detailed, formally adopted plan of procedures, sched- 
ules, and activities is of inestimable value. The process receives equal 
statu.s with other institutional practices, and the complete plan identi- 
fies the resources to be allocated at all .stages. Personnel resources, par- 
ticularly, can be selected with forethought. Subsequent decisions about 
possible reduction or redirection of a program cannot readily occur 
without making similar comparisons among other programs and hav- 
ing the supportive involvement of the employees affected. 

Being Systematic 

Only through systematic evaluation can the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of occupational courses and programs be determined 
adequately. Consistently applied procedures among courses and pro- 
grams provide the comparisons necessary for making reliable deci- 
sions. Adjustments can then be implemented with the certainly that all 
phases of education under scrutiny have been uniformly treated, and 
without exclusion of comparable data or activities. 

For each program, specific answers must be produced for sev- 
eral basic questions: Does the program now do what it was intended to 
do? How effectively does the program accomplish the results? And is 
some change needed to meet current and future needs? These ques- 
tions define the primary purpose of program reassessment. 

A cornprehensive evaluation should follow a defined plan. The 
following steps are broadly applicable: 

1. Define the scope, that is, the specific courses, programs, and 
measurement objectives. 

2. Specify the resource applications (inputs), activities, and 
products (outputs) to be considered for each program. 

3. Determine the types of data, internally and externally gener- 
ated, to be compiled. 
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4. Identify the support services and personnel to be involved in 
the evaluation. 

5. Schedule the evaluation activities and personnel in a time 
frame. 

6. Collect and compile ?he specified data and relevant qualita- 
tive evidence. 

7. Compare, critique, and analyze the information. 

8. Draw conclusions and implement derisions. 

The e.xperienced evaluator will recognize little new or involved 
about the procedure. The usual problem encountered is the one that 
emerges when deciding what data to compile and what measures to 
apply: Much information could be gathered and analyzed, and effort 
e.xpended, on matters that are inconsequential in the final analysis. 
Obst.'rvance of the principle of objectivity will assist the decision maker. 

Being Objective 

The reassessment process is essentially subjective. Ncve^-the- 
less, it can be structured for attaining as much objectivity as possible. 
The procedure should differentiate between input (process-oriented) 
and output (product-oriented) criteria. The latter are generally the 
more reliable indicators of program effectiveness. Whether graduates 
and other program completers are actually achieving as intended is a 
far better basis forjudging an instructional program's worth than are 
measures such as a student's grades and an instructor's earned degrees. 
Both process and product criteria are useful, but the evaluator must 
often consider which one should have priority. 

The advantage of determining which measures are the better 
indicators soon becomes evident to the evaluator who cherishes time. 
To attempt to compile information and base judgments on all conceiv- 
able measures (of both product and process criteria) would make an 
analysis too involved to be practical in many instances. Few evaluators 
have the time and data needed to analyze completely the interactions of 
faculty, students, curriculums, ancillary activities, environment, and 
costs, in addition to the outcomes of those interactions. Despite the dif- 
ficulties involved in a complete program analysis and review, a work- 
able procedure can bj developed, which begins with the compilation of 
manageable amounts of data that are added to over a period of time for 
future and more sophisticated reassessments. 

A review of the literature reveals a wide-scale absence of clarity 
and understanding about how to measure institutional and program 
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value, let alone how to define measures that have the most relevance to 
the central purposes of an educational program. Millers book (1979, 
pp. 313-335) contains an extensively annotated bibliography that gen- 
erally supports this observation. F.valuative criteria are often applied in 
attempts to assess program quality without pnjviding much evidence 
about the educational purpose itself. Whether or not learning results or 
has lasting effects seems often to be assumed aj; a consequence of the 
interaction of resources and ihe instructional activities involved. The 
central questions are left unanswered. 

The object, or fundamental purpose, of a program of study is 
therefore the main consideration in defining evaluation measures. 
Alumni, graduates, dropouts, and stop-outs bec^^me .ocus for the 
asses,sment. In the process ofevaluating their j<.'romplisi-..ienis, quaniifi- 
abie, factual e\ idence should be used, although nonquantifiable infor- 
mation should not be overlooked. Quantification should not be ignored, 
nor should eff« rts to measure quality, effectiveness, and the intangible 
benefits deriving from an institution's programs be disregarded, 

identifying Activities and Resources 

The imii^ediate purpose of a comparative reassessment of pro- 
grams is to determine relative strengths, weaknesses, problems, risks, 
and opportunities indicative of needed change and improvement. If the 
products, or outputs, of a given program do not meet expectations, the 
weaknesses may occur in some aspect of the process stage in relation to 
the allocation of resources (for example, outdated equipment) and 
quality of activities (for example, due to overloaded instructors). It is 
important, therefore, that quantitative and qualitative indicators be 
defined and dafa be reviewed at both the process and product stages of 
program operation. George S. Odiorne (1978), the well-known author- 
ity on management by objectives, suggests that the evidence be com- 
piled through a continuous "audit facility." 

Since outcomes are very much the result of the activities and 
resources that go into their making, the products of a program cannot 
be appropriately evaluated in isolation from program processes, 'i he 
activities and resources used in the conduct of a program have rele- 
vance to the essentials for learning. To take place effectively, the essen- 
tials for learning must include students, instruction, facilities, curricu- 
lum and ancillary services, finances, and management of organization. 
They form the basis for formulating questions on the input side of the 
evaluation equation. 
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Collecting Relevant Data 

Any program that fails to produce desired results should be ana- 
lyzed for some weakness in the process. Relevant and reliable data must 
be sought. The '*opinionnaire'' approach should be kept within limits. 
Faculty, student, and advisor)' committee perceptions have some value, 
but it is very difi'icult to assign priorities to different programs and 
determine their comparative worth primarily on that basis. It is also 
difficult to apply merely those perceived assessments when determining 
which, if any, programs to terminate. Other, more reliable information 
is needed to supplement and facilitate the decision-making process. 

Examples of data that may be collected and consistently com- 
pared from one occupational program to another in a total program 
re^sse.ssment are given below. The closer these audit data relate to pro- 
gram objectives, the better the final analysis will be. 

E.xamples of productivity measures are: 

• Rates of placement of program completers and graduates in 
related fields of employment 

• Rates of advancement in pay and position among former stu- 
dents 

• Reported indicators of social, civic, and cultural growth by 
former students 

• Employers* ratings of former students' strengths and weak- 

nesst'ci 

• Above noted achievements of former students in the minor- 
ity, dropout, disadvantaged, and handicapped categories 

Examples of program resource measures are: 
^ Instructional and administrative cost compared to income 
generated on a per-student-credit-hour basis 

• FTE student-faculty ratios 

• Facilities costs — space utilization, equipment, materials — per 
student credit hour. 

• Full-time and part-time faculty (or advisers) mix by program 

• Publicity and public relations effort by program 
E.xamples of program activities measures are: 

• General education and specialized education mix 

• Rates of student use of ancillary services — library and devel- 
opmental laboratory 

• J vident grade distributions, failures, and withdrawals 

• i^'■?g^am interaction and demand for courses within and among 
departments 

• ' ' ilts of previous program evaluations by external agencies 
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With all desired measures defined and ihx data collected, com- 
parisons can then be made among the dilicrv. urograms of study. The 
evidence will ot'ien reveal striking dllTerence?. '.a eiTectiveness. One pro- 
gram may be rehuively cost elTective without producing nearly as much 
in benefits as another. The reverse may also i}ccome evident. Occa- 
sionally, there w ill be no clear evidence of rt-Uuive value, and interven- 
ing factors may indeterrninably inlluence a graduate's success bevond 
the instructional program. 

The reasiiessrnent process as described holds much promise for- 
identifying possible applications of resources and activities that need to 
be modified to meet current and future demands. Trend analysis is an 
important part of the process. Indicators sucii as shifts in enrollment 
and placement can provide valuable evidenc for program revision, 
just as changes ir.duced by other programs of study due to altered staff- 
ing, modified curricular or ctnmseling acti\ ities, and improved reten- 
tion patterns can have a significant impact on tfie form and substance 
of a given occupational program. While efficiency is always a worthy 
objective, during times of impending shortage an institution's resources 
must necessarily be directed toward producing those outcomes that will 
do the most good. 
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Because of the rapid pace of change, it is likely that many aspects 
of the job for which training is taking place will hate changed 
by the time a training program is completed. 



Survival in a 
Different Future 

John E. Cleek 



The assumption iliai examples from the past were the best guides for 
the luture has proved to be true, because for most of himian history, 
the future was not too differeni i'vyn^ the iii^mediate pasi. "^Today this 
way of thinkiniT has run up a'iai;):4t obstacles which force us to question 
its applicability and to eh ;:Ic:k^. iis power to continue in established 
patterns. The future arrives wrh increasing velocity, and we have 
come [n expect startling aiiuouncements of new developments daily. 
Obviously, the future will be radically different from anything we have 
known" (Kurich, 1974, p. 145). 

With its emphasis on the practical a a^ntrasted with the theor- 
etical, and the relevant as contrasted with the timeless, occupational 
education dare not ignore the implications of the growiiig body of 
knowledge comn^only referred to as future studies, Alvin Toiler is gen- 
erally credited with bringing future studies i.ito prominence widi the 
publication of his best-selling botjk Future Shock a decade ago. I lay no 
claim to the title ^iuturist,'' nor do I propose to treat futurism compre- 
hensively in this discussion. My concern is that, as occupational educa- 
tors, we must be as v-oncerned about the future as we are with the past 
2;id present. Failure to study history may lead to a repetition of the 
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errors of the past. Failure lo study the future, or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, i\ailure to recognize the future implications of present trends, 
will not only subject us to the risk of grave error in the design and 
implementation of educational programs but will also ill prepare our 
students for a world that will be radically different from the present. 

If the future is the product of the decisions we make today, time 
spent assessing the future impact of our decisions and educational prac- 
tices cannot be slighted. One has only to consider that the present ?:nergy 
crisis is far more severe than it would otherwise have been had America 
not shifted from an urban to a suburban society. Oversized single-fam- 
ily dwellings on large lotji at considerable distance from the central city, 
coupled with a system of sup^T-highways as the primary means of trans- 
portation, are example^: of ihe results of pohcy decisions that will adversely 
affect the future of all inhabitants of the planet. 

One of the dciminant trends of the past decade and a half has 
been (he dra;i:atic shift of attention from \*ducation" in general to 
'^training* inr sueciiK: careers. In 1965, career programs attracted only 
13 percent ot the full-time community college student population. 
I'oday that figure has risen to over 50 percent. 

However, lest we forget, classical education was itself voca- 
tional in its focus. At least part of the rationale for establishing Harvard 
Universitv and William and Mary College was that the colonies warned 
a learned clergy (Levine, 1978, p. 110). "By the twentieth century, 
most American undergraduates were in specific career programs rang- 
ing from engineering to business, .'-orB teaching to nursing" (Meyer- 
son, 1974, p. .173). 

A logical extension of the growth of occupational education to 
the point of almost overshadowing all other programs in many commu- 
nity colleges is the widespread practice of "^developing courses tailored 
to the specific .'ieeds of industries, businesses, and agencies . . , Fre- 
quentlv. these courses are developed on a contractual basis with the 
firm desiring the educational services. The course content [is] adapted 
to the specific requirements of the firm and its employees. The entire 
course may be purchased at an agreed-upon cost, or employees may be 
sponsored by their companies or unions in regular or on-going courses'' 
(Gleazer, 1980, p. 54). 

Apparently counter to the trend toward curricular dominance' 
by occupational or career programs is the re-emergenee of general edu- 
cation as a topic of serious discussion among many educators. Related to 
the growing interest in general education is the concern ---even alarm — 
that exists regarding standards and basic skills. Taxpayers and politi- 
cians may not fully understand the complexity of the issue, but it is 
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clear they are demanding answers. Failure to address ques:i(:r:ii> of basic 
literacy in -he context of meaningful reform of general education will 
lead to the imposition of overly simplistic and educationally unsound 
sohitions by an outraged public. The Carnegie Fo^mdation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has stated: "No curricular concept is as cen- 
tral to the endeavors of the American college as General Education, 
and none is so exasperatingly beyond the reach of gencial consensus 
and understanding" (1977, p. 164); and "Although [our graduates] can, 
and hopefully will, derive independence and satisfaction in careers with 
promising futures, it is equally, if not more, important that they match 
their skills and competencies with a thorough understanding ol'work as 
a characteristically human enterprise'" (p. 224). 

It is doubtful that any of the trends with which occupational 
education need be concerned can be compared with the in:pact of the 
dizzying pace.of change. "The basic, inexorable, unmistakable fact and 
force to deal with is that of CHANGE— unparalleled and unprece- 
dented change that perplexes the public, confounds d^e authorities, 
and demands response from education, one of its instigators'* (Gleazer, 
1980, p. 2). What V\ ;itehead observed in his day is even more valid 
today (Dave, 1976, p. 15): "In the past, the time span of important 
change was considerably longer than that of a single h\uiian life. Thus 
mankind was trained to adapt itself to fixed conditions," which prompted 
the. observatio.i that "today this time span is considerably shorter than 
that of an individual human life, and accordingly our training must 
prepare individuals to face a novelty of conditions." And Faure (1972, 
p. 13) has said, "For the first cime in history, education is now engaged 
in preparing men [and women] for a type of society which does not yet 
exist." 

John Naisbitt, in a publication of the Special Studies Division of 
'the World Future Society, comments on some of the prominent trends 
that will affect American business over the next decade. Some of these 
trends (discussed later in f his chapter) have equally significant Implica- 
tions for occupational education. 

Toward an Informaiiion Society 

"The United States is rapidly shifting from a mass industrial 
society to an information society, and the final impact will be more pro- 
found than the nineteenth-centuiy shift from an agricultural to an 
industrial society" (Naisbitt, 1980, p. 1). In 19,50, 65 percent of people 
working in the United States were in the industrial sector. That figure 
today is around 30 pr^rcent. The nurhber of pev^ple in the iiiformation 
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sector of the society has grown from 17 percent to over 50 percent. - 
Naisbitt also says, "In connect^ in with this shift to an informaiion soci- 
ety, it is important to notice a powerful anonnaly developing: as we 
move into a more and more literacy- intensive society, our schools are 
giving us an increasingly inferior product," and "for the first time in the 
history of the United States, the generation that is graduating from 
high school today is less skilled than its parents" (p. 10). 

Toward Human Technology 

"The American society is moving in dual Directions of high tech/ 
high luuch. The introduction of every new technology is accompanied 
oy a compensatory human response — or the new technology is rejected" 
(p. 10). In other words, without the human touch in presenting course 
materials, students reject the technological aspects. 

Toward Appropriate Scale 

E. F. Schumachers Small Is Beautiful, which advocates inter- 
mediate technologies — for example, technologies that can increase out- 
put without decreasing employment levels — has I'lvcn rise to growing 
emphasis on appropriate technology and scale. This trend is more 
advanced in Europe than in the United States. The success of small- 
and medium-sized auto companies in Europe presents a sharp contrast 
with the shaky condition of the U.S. auto giants (Fleming, 1980, p F-1). 

Toward Ageism 

"Ageism has replaced racism and sexism as the society's major 
anti-discrimination preoccupation. Business is wholly unprepared for 
the probable rvxmplcte removal of mandatory retirement which will 
bring with it many changes in the present arrangement of dividing life 
into sepr.raie periods of education, work, and retirement" (p. 11). 

JViany of our occupational programs are extremely well designed 
when viewed from the standpoint of the presuppositions on which they 
are based. Uniortunately, many of these presuppositions no longer 
seem valid. That is, the assumption that a body of knowledge and a set 
of skills exists, which if mastered will make one successful on the job, 
assumes that the knowledge and skills pertinent to the job market remain 
relatively constant. The rapid pace of change affecting both the theor- 
etical base and the consequent technology is such that, by the time a 
training program is completed, it is likely that many, if not most, aspects 
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of the job for which the training is taking place will have changed. It is 
also likely that additional change will continue at such a pace tfuit, in a 
reasonably short time, most of both theoretical knowledge and practical 
skill will become obsolete. 

Under the presuppositions concerning conditions that no longer 
prevail, the rationale for general education was primarily derived from 
a concept of the worker as citizen rather than from the worker as worker. 
Given the new rapid pace of change, a different approacli to occupa- 
tional education is essentia] even from the point of view of the worker 
as worker. Rather than focus primary attention on the knowledge and 
skills a.ssumed to be necessary for success on a job, it is now essential 
ihcit we place greater emphasis upon conceptual skills, problem-solving 
c.ipabilities, adaptability, and flexibility, rattier than upon the acquisi- 
tion of specific knowledge and technique. As Edgar Faure (Faure, 
1972, p. 196) has noted, "Educational action to prepare for work and 
active life should aim less at training young people to practice a given 
trade or profession than at equipping them to adapt themselves to a 
variety of jobs, at developing their capacities continuously in order to 
keep pace with developing production meiliods and working produc- 
tion." 

Even a cursory nrview of many occupational programs in opera- 
tion today reveals that the overwhelming emphasis of tlie curriculum is 
on specific occupational courses designed to produce mastery of specific 
skills and techniques known to be pe* inent to the present performance 
of the selected >rareer field. Even the rdativeiy small portion of the cur- 
riculum '.hat is devoted in some way to general education consists of 
either somewhat randomly selected elective courses or electives selected 
from within the occupational program itself. Neither alternative is an 
adequate response to the demakids of the chani^ing workplace. 

Had ley Smith, a well-known designer who rlso directs the Office 
of Future Studies for the state of Mississippi, has recently observed, 
"Commercial art skills are complex. A two-year mcijor intent on p^Tfcc- 
tionism and mastery, however genuinely and capably offered, misap- 
plies its strengths and omits other basic issues. In addiMon to technical 
execution, commerical art majors must learn how to think and evaluate 
the import and ethics of the images they conjur and the hidden dimen- 
sions of those messages. They must learn to be good facilitators of other 
properties, ideas, and abstract concepts which may take the form of lit- 
eral, Cc:mera-ready artwork or of an interdisciplinary meeting intent on 
defining and addressing a crucial community problem" (1980, p. 5). 

These observations, with only slight modification, would be 
equally true for many other technology programs offered in our com- 
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niunil • colleges. Mastery of existing motor skWh will not sunicc in an 
age dem inding critical thinking, tlexibllity, and adaptability. While it 
is possible to refine and perfect motor skills on the job, given a solid 
foundation in the basic techniques and rneihodolog^, , it is less likely 
that conceptual skills will be acc(uired or perfected On *he job in the 
absence of an adequate theoretical base. 

The well-kno wn futurist John Diebold, commenting in an inter- 
view un the educational implications of the growing convergence of the 
communications and computer industries, states, '*! have always been a 
big believer in a good liberal education. ... I think it's wrong to try 
to teac h peo[)le the specifics of a certain technology because the changes 
are so rapid that by the tirne they've walked across the street with iheir 
diplomas, everything's different. The only thing you can hope to learn 
is how to learn" (Wi.ser, 1980, p. 111). 

As Myron Marty (1980, p. 58) has observed, "A curriculum or 
a degree prf)gram is unbalanced and incomplete if it does not help stu- 
dents: ( I) fo ilnd and make sense out of relationships between their life, 
W(jrk, and ](jbs; (2) to see themselves and their society from different 
angles, different time, different places, and through different eyes; 
(J) to expand and refine their ability to read, writt , and speak; (4) to 
reflect on the meaning of th nr doings, habits, and beli'T:>; and (5) to 
respond with both r^-ason and feeiing to their natural and man-made 
environments." 

As occupational educators, we need to make clear the distinc- 
tion l)etween jobs and careers and stress the importance of keeping 
individual options open. The tendency f ward "eithcr/or" thinking is 
far too prevalent. It is not, cr should not be, necessary to pit career 
preparation against general education. Employers, as well as students, 
should value the result of thf. total educational experience. 

1 he (Jarnegle Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
(1977, p. 228) suggests that an effective program of occupational edu- 
cation will be suffu lently comprehensive to increase the likelihood that 
those who complete it will not only be solidly grounded in the theorcti- 
c al ''.now'<.'dge and practical skills pertinent to the job but will also be: 

• Appreciative of the local, national, and international context 
of their occupational endeavors 

• Awa^e of tlelds of knowledge that offer data and insights rele- 
vant to the selected occupation 

• Capable of communicating effectively with cc3-workcrs, supe- 
riors, customer^, and the general public 

• Resourceful in adjusting personally and professionally to 
problems and unexpected developments and opportunities 
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• Able to learn quickly and independently 

• Able to recognize excellence in products, performance of asso- 
ciates, and competitors, and plans for future deveJopnic > 

• Experienced in working to meet specified ^.landards and ^ . . 
severing to the conclusion of assigned tasks 

• Able to set and meet standards of ethical behavior and mor- 
ality 

The issues raised herein are complex rather than simple. The 
solutions, therefore, must be equal to the complexity of the challenge. 
To settle for less is to riak preparing our students ^or obsolescence. 
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Is there a place for the liberal arts in occupational education? 
Gne president says there is. 



The Marriage of the 
Humanities and the Trades 

Wiiliam A. Koehnline 

The rt'C(.*nt national assembly on strengthening humanit^ ■ in cor.'rnu- 
niry colleges serves to emphasize the plight of burnani .js vrducation 
and the faculties that provide it in our multi-purpose institutions. One 
of thf; recom.mendations (Harper, 1979-80) of that assembly is that the 
AACJC should "convene a series of regional roundtubles to addrjss 
ways to improve humanities offerings, particularly as they rcit^.e to 
occupational programs." This paper is in part a proposed i^ondo iVf 
those hypothetical - ^undtables and for other discussions ariiong any of 
us who are concerned about the lifelong value of the education we pro- 
vide. 

Interviewing Students About the Humanities 

Philosophy Students. The same week that I receive'! the assem- 
bly's papers, I happened to be guest lecturing in two philosopi v cla::.ies 
at Oakton. Two relevant questions arose from a discussion of our col- 
lege's stated philosophy, specifically from the following elements ofoi'r 
published statement (Oakton Community College Catalog, 1980, p. 6): "Eacr- 
individual . . should be provided the opportunity to develop hjs or her 
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full potential to his or h^rr and to society's ultimate benefit"; and "Oak- 
ton .. . believes in learning for living as well as learning for earning." 

Several students questioned whether the individual's benefit 
and society s benefit were compatible goals. It is possible to argue that, 
under the eye of eternity, they ai-e identical. But what of the student 
whose fullest potential is in the care of children, and a society — at least 
a local society— that is already well supplied with professionals in child 
care, early childhood education, pediatric nursing, and so forth? Is 
individual self-realization socially counterproductive? 

During the remainder of the class discussion, some students 
objected to the phrase ^'society's benefit" because they assumed that 
society benefits from conformity and mechanical predictability. Others 
felt that the individual's full development might produce either a super- 
fluous specialist or a nonproductive consumer. The alternative empha- 
sis—educating for society's benefit by educating just as many techni- 
cians as society will need, and never "overeducating" any — appeared 
momentarily attractive to some. I will e.xpand upon the implications for 
humanities and occupational education in a moment. 

"Learning for living" as a complement to **learning for earning" 
bothered some Oakton philosophy students. They identified closely 
with the humanities and objected to giving equal billing to mere bread 
and butter, on the one hand, and to life-enhancing values on the other. 
They had to be reminded that they represented the minority of students 
who elect courses in the humanities, and that the imposition of their 
values on the majority would be a repudiation of the value of self-deter- 
mination of goals to which this society, to some extent, and this college, 
by its published philosophy, are committed. 

The students currer ly enrolled in Oakton s occupational courses 
are not necessarily ready to commit themselves to a large number of 
credit hours in the humanities, but there is some evidence of readiness, 
as gleaned from brief visits to classes in electronic technology, data pro- 
cessing, and radiologic technology. 

Eleci.ronics Students. Students in communications electronics, 
a sophomore-levei course in the electronic technology curriculum, 
included one who will be taking college courses for fun after completing 
the associate in applied science, one who said, "I can take the general 
education later if I need it^ two who had already had substantial study 
in the humanities, one who would take photography if it yielded credit 
toward a degree (which it does), one who believed that "students should 
be forced to take some humanities," and at least one bona fide transfer 
student deliberately taking non-specialized courses in the community 
college because they are said to be "easier, and just as good as those at 
the senior colleges." 
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There were two students who had been enrolled ii:. course calied 
"Modern Culture and the Arts.'' They found it interes'-ng and, in part 
(that part related to disc jockeys), "relevant"" to their oth^.r studies The; 
failed to relate to the segment of the course concerned with scu.pture. 

Data Processing Students. The evening section of first-year 
stf Jents in data processing proved to be extremely task-oriented. One 
student was interested in taking courses in psychology, especially child 
psychology. In response to questioning about how the college might 
m ike humanities more interesting or attractive, some students sug- 
gested weekend classes but did not necessarily admit that such classes 
would be attractive to them. One complained that she found catalog 
descriptions uninteresting and was unaware that Oakton provided a 
more detailed and more interesting set of descriptions in its directory of 
sections. 

One final observation relevant to the topic of this speculation 
came out of the computer class. This concerned a large section with a 
long class period, including a full week's work in one sitting. Such a 
class badly needs variety, change of pace. A module or subunit devoted 
to the ethics of computerized personal information, for example, might 
help to bring such a class close to its full learning potential. 

Radiology Students. A class in radiologic technoIog>' included 
students with the greatest breadth of educational experience and the 
strongest support for intermingling the humanities and job-related 
instruction. These students testified that liberal arts courses were "good 
tor broadening," that "human relations are very important in the tech- 
nical field," and that non-technical courses are "good relief, they get 
your mind off the grind of technicalities." The teaching intern in charge 
of the class on that morning gave lots of testimony on the va.ue of social 
science and humanities courses, "not for specific content but for general 
awareness of human complexity." These students, many of vvhom wanted 
to take elective courses, cited the special problems of commuting time, 
the "lockstep'' sequence of required courses, and so forth. Despite these 
difficulties, half the students in this course and in the radiologic c-'ric- 
ulurn have had college experience entirely outside the tecl«rology cur- 
riculum. This appears to be a growing trend. 

My own belief is that the occupational curriculum.s can support 
as well as include the humanties. 

F^lse Dichotomy 

Those who bemoan the condition of the humanities (Cohen, 
Brawer, and Koltai, among the • ontributors lo the recent national 
assembly, and many natio.ial spokespersons for the interests of human- 
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istic educators) sometimes seciii to sec occupational education or ""prac- 
tical educarion," with its Machiavellian lobbyists, as the villain on the 
educational scene, securing more than its share ol the funds, the equip- 
ment, the administrative support, and — most important oi' all — 
the students. VVe are trapped by a destructive dichotomy buih into our 
colk-j^es and apparently into our world view. VVe seem to want each 
student to fit neatly into some "^puie" category, to be an idenn * ible 
"major'' moving along a single track centered in a single department or 
program, pretV bly our own. 

If a Student is not serious about our subject and v/illing to take 
six, nine, twelve, and preferably many more semester credit hours in 
our discipline, we tend to discount that student. Our way of keeping 
score— in the computer statistics, the budget reports, and inside our 
own heads— tells us that if occupational education is a winner, the 
huiiianities must be a loser. Thus we reinforce our own prejudices. 

Our scorekeeping does have a basis in the real world, but my 
thesis here is that the two elements of education polarized in the phrases 
'^learning for earning" and "^learning for living^ can be perceived as nat- 
ural allies, with neither subordinated to the other. If we and our vested 
interests will get out of the way and let it happen, occupational/voca- 
tional/'^practicar education will provide the market for the humanities 
because they will be needed to keep the entire curriculum and the 
entire comprehensive faculty balancer^ and healthy. In a society that 
sends a majority of its citizens into some form of higher education, the 
pro[)oriions of "earning and living^ will be different from those in a 
more elitist society, but those proportions of earning to living will not 
be nine to one or anything that extreme if we keep scor'^ rationally and 
adapt curriculums in the interests of our most serious institutional com- 
mitments. 

Three "Marriage" Arrangements 

At least three methods of more efTectively "marrying^ the human- 
ities and occuj)ational components of community college education 
deserve our consideration. These are pre-service free-standing courses, 
pre-service modules within course packages, and in-service or pre- 
retirement courses. It is not my intention to advocate one of these 
methods to the e.x' lusion of the others or of methods not mentioned 
here. If w e are concerned with the balance and good health of our cur- 
riculums, we will use whatever method we can find, adapt, or inno- 
vate. An an overview, let us consider these three methods. 

Courses. Traditionally, humanities education has been pack- 
aged in courses and sequences of courses, \sfiih the first course serving 
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as a broad ijurvt- y ol an intellectual domain, and subscqut-nt courses 
opening up the subject and its parts. In the catalog of Oakton Conmiu- 
niry College, for example, we set forth ten courses under the rubric of 
humanities. Eight uf these courses are called "Introduction to'' one of 
the identifiable broad subject areas — art, music, philosophy, literature, 
architecture, theater, film, and music theater. The other two courses 
are, respectively, a little broader or a little narrower in focus than the 
"introductions to" courses. They are "Modern Culture and the Arts," 
covering the full range of late twentieth century artistic activity, and 
"Film as Literature," which assumes a prerequisite knowledge (but 
without formal course prerequisites or required instructors permission 
to register) of the two art forms that illuminate each other in the hybrid 
film-literature. These courses are incorporated as elective alternatives 
in a number of the career curriculums and help to redress the balance 
in those curric vilums. 

A variation on the method of encouraging or requiring career- 
oriented students to take humanities courses similar to those above is the 
requirement t(j take an interdisciplinary course in the first yr :ir. At Oak- 
ton, in addititjn to "Modern Culture and the Arts'" (Humanities 101), the 
alternatives include ^Introduction to Environmental Science" (Natural 
Science 106), "^The Psychology of Personal Growth" (Psychology 107), 
and 'The Individual in Modern Society" (Social Science 101), 

Regardless of whether these courses meet the definition of the ' 
humanities used by the National Endowment for the Humanities, they do 
•serve the humanities education function and do contribute to the life- 
enhancing value of the four-semester sequence of learning experiences. 

Modules. A second method for introducing the content and val- 
ues of humanities education into predominantly career-oriented pro- 
grams is the module, either less than full course length, as advocated by 
Arthur C(;hen in recent presentations (1980a, 1980b), or as a full 
course that is part of a larger package, something that Oakton calls 
"tandems," ''troikas," and, in one celebrated instance, "quadrominium," 

Two or more faculty members teach these pairs, triplets, or 
cjuaciruplets of courses back-to-back (or side-by-side), with all students 
and faculty in one course participating in all the others. The approach, 
c\n expansion of the four interdisciplinary courses mentioned in the pre- 
vious discussion of courses, is designed to encourage all participants — 
fa(ulty as well as students— to perceive more clearly hfjw the bodies of 
subject matter relate to each other and to the lives of the participan; 

A tandem offered during the 1979-80 term, for example, was 
the combination of "^Fundamentals of Two-Dimensional Art" and "The 
Psychology of Personal Growth," taught by a faculty member from the 
art discipline and one from the student development department. . 

r » . . 
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A mure complex package designed on the principles of the com- 
bmaiion of modules, but with alternatives available within it, is the 
"Human Us Survival Seminar," a six-credit-hour experience of 
humanities and social science (or, occasionally, science) offered in the 
spring semester of each year. Alternatives vvitliin the humanities com- 
ponent of this tandem include not only "Modern Culture and the Arts" 
and the 100-level '^Introduction to Literature"" but also two courses 
under the specific heading of "Literature," namely "Introduction to 
Drama" and "Introduction to Fiction." The social scienc^r components 
include '^Introduction to Sociology," "Social Problems," "Marri.ige and 
the Family," and "The Individual in Modern Society" as well as four 
history courses — the standard U.S. history sequence, plus "Minorities 
in the U.S.A." and "Afro-American Roots and Heritage." 

Perhaps a little longer description of this fairly complex package 
is warranted. Here is how the seminar works. During the first three 
weeks, two or more faculty members meet with the entire seminar 
group fur a Lwo-hour tandem period each class day. They provide lec- 
tures, lead discussions, present audiovisual material, and assign read- 
ing to help the student select a project in the broad field of per- 
sonal/community survival. During the remainder of the term, most 
cUl'.s time is deVoted to tutorial and small-group work sessions. Finally, 
as in an upper-division or graduate seminar in any traditional disci- 
pline, the experience conclude? with project presentations by each stu- 
dent and one or more wrap-up sessions, for purposes of synthesis, led 
by several fac ulty members. 

Each student selects two courses, one from the humanities list, 
one from the social science list. The student is also encouraged to inte- 
grate the ;wo subject areas wherever possible, but two separate projects 
in place of one integrated project are permitted after consultation with 
the faculty. Creativity and responsibility are encouraged and expected. 

On a smaller scale, modules can be mixed or matched within a 
single course. For example, within the course "Fascinating Fiction" (a 
version of "Introfluction to Fiction"), four instructors teach six mod- 
ules, with each studerit electing three modules, each occupying one- 
third of the semester. The course begins with a week of orientation and 
then moves to five-week modules (for example, science fiction, contem- 
porary fiction, fantasy and myth, Southern literature, iJ.cs of terror, 
and pcvlitical satire;. 

Cohen advocates, and I support, still another employment of 
the module approach to humanities courses. The old, informal way of 
achieving this mixture was by inviting guest lectures from one's col- 
leagues. A more extensive and more formal implementation might be 
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something like the inclusion of live weeks of medical rthics in a sixteen- 
week course in pediatric nursing or three u eeks ol' psychology in a 
twelve-week course in management, introduction to business, or super- 
vision. For prac tical purposes, and lor the maximum rranslen bilitv uf 
credit, I suppose the new content should be in the lorni ol' added hours 
and added fractional credit, since senior institutions tend not to give 
one-for-one transfer credit to interdisciplinary courses. If the standard 
course- description calls for sixteen weeks of clinical instruction, one 
cannot insert five weeks of something else, however valuable, and live 
up to the expectaticm on which most current transfer agreements are 
based. 

The inclusion of humanities content in career courses is most 
easily and simply done by the career-subject-matter faculty member, if 
that specialist has the necessary expertise and the appropriate value 
system. This serve-^ the student, but does not solve the problem of the 
underused humanities faculty. 

In-Service, Mid-Career, Pre-Retirement Courses. Most 
community college students work part-time, full-time, and even over- 
time each week. They are therefore already in-service, although many 
of the jobs ^;hey hold are low-paying, temporary, or unrelated to their 
lone-term occupational interests. Nevertheless, the line between pre- 
service and in-service humanities education can be drawn with enough 
distinction between the course and module methods, pre-service and 
in-service, and their variants, and the third method — marketing human- 
ities courses to students who are already launched on their careers, and 
to those who are approaching the end of their careers and preparing for 
retirement. 

It has been said that there are more students learning for the joy 
of learning in the "ommunity colleges than there have ever been in any 
other institution, i nywhere. Many of fhese students r.re women who 
have returned to school after sending t'- jir children into the elementary 
schools. Some are men ar 1 women in mid-car er; some are retirees. 
For those engagt^ \ in care»-j:s, there is a value in the study of the humani- 
ties that may not have b^en present earlier in life. 

Those who can earn a living are more likely to be ready to give 
their minds and Npirits the benefits of art, literature, and the study of 
histoi-y than those dominated by anxiety about their empi'v/ability. 
Maybe a large proportion of humanities education should conic later in 
life, rather than .sooner. 

Perhaps it is fitting in our society to offer some of the elements 
traditionally force-fed to adolescents and immediate post-adolescents to 
those who are truly ready for them, namely the middle-aged and fully 
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m£Uure citizens, and those who are preparing to reduce rather than 
increase their work commitments. Rudy vShapiro, a retired truck-tleet 
operator who was a student at Oakton and who graduated two weeks 
before his death, loved to say to students he hung out with, **You guys 
are going to school so you can make it; I made it so that I could go to 
school!" I have not heard others express the idea in quite the same way, 
but there is a segment of our population that already believes or could 
be brought to believe as he did. 

Once upon a time, in the old days, which were perhaps good for 
the few but certainly not for the many who were counterparts of our 
students, education was for those who could look forward to lives of 
leadership or leisure o * both. The liberal arts and sciences, the humani- 
ties, the studies that involved the mind more than the muscles, served 
the career needs as much as they ser\'ed the human needs of the edu- 
cated class. Today, when education conveys no automatic social dis- 
tinction, and when leisure is not assured except for the retired and the 
unemployed, the humanities serve changed human needs. 

Workers need the humanities. Employers need the humanities. 
This need is not at the subsistence level, as marketable skills may be, 
but at a point in the hierarchy of needs that follows job security, or at 
least the assurance of some earning capacity. 

Occupational educators, we need you to recognize that those 
you serve also need the humanities. There is a significant place for the 
humanities ih today's career-oriented community colleges. It is an hon- 
orable place. With vision and cooperation we can install the humanities 
in that place. It is my hope that in the decade of the eighties we w ill do so. 
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The Community College (>/' the Air Force has dectloped 

approximately ninety AAS degree programs 

(using Air Force technical training as 

the foundation) that can be shared 

with many components of 

American society. 



Imaginative Programs— 

A Military/Civilian Partnership 

Douglas E. Testerman 



One need go only as far as the want ads of local newspapers to learn of 
ihe multitude of jobs that remair. unfilled- urinlled in an era when 
national and local unemployment rates often exceed 7 percent of the 
eligible work force. Concomitantly, many thousanris of these unem- 
ployed (the underemployed should be considered also) rnay have attained 
one or more college degrees. Unc - jtedly, there are many reasons 
why these graduates and the job markets fail to match. Some may con- 
jecture that. the academic community is unimagir.ative in not fulfilling 
the practical needs of society; others may feel that the crux of the prob- 
lem rest with environmentally conditioned parental/cultural expecia- 
rions, which are impractical in the current change affecting our soci 
ety: still others voice different reasons. It is likely that, to varying 
degrees and in varying* situations, each is partially correct. 

Producnon of Skilled Workers 

Regardless of the reasons, traditional schcxjls are not producing 
enough graduates with marketable skills \u many technicai/vocationa! 
areas, even when technical and vocational education is increasingly 
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valued by students, teachers, parents, and empbyers. To a great 
extent, comnmniiy colleges (vocational and technical) have , been pri- 
marily responsible fo the public's change in attitude. Gommuni^y col- 
leges provide a product (skilled graduates) that is immediately func- 
^>tiar>al m .satisfying known community needs. Also, these skilled per- 
sonncJ normally become productive members of society after only two 
years of schooling. 

Unfortunately, many colleges and communities, although will^ 
ing, cannot afford the necessary investment to initiate programs in all 
areas where skilled personnel are needed. The required investment in 
program development, training materials, personnel, and equipment is 
often prohibitive even when community needs are known. 

The Air Force community, although unique in some aspects, is 
essentially a mirror image of most American communities. Both must 
have sufficient numbers of skilled personnel to function effectively and 
efficiently. Necessity dictates an assurance the Air Force will have a 
pool of skilled people continuously to perform its many missions. Thus, 
need resulted in the development of an extensive education/training 
complex employing state-of-the-art devices and techniques that will 
continuously produce skilled community members. 

Transfer of AF Technical Training 

Studies by the D'Arcy-MacManus Company, other independent 
agencies, and the Air Force Human Resources Laboratory revealed 
that 80 to 90 percent of Air Force technical training is directly transfer- 
able to civilian occupations. Academicians familiar with this training 
have recognized its superior academic quality. Generally, there is a 
lack of understanding about the scope and excellence of technical train- 
ing conducted within the Air Force, and this fack of understanding has 
its most profound effect on employers aiid educators, who are thereby 
unaware of a vast potential resource. Since the Air Force supplies thou- 
sands of skilled technicians in. a variety of professional areas to almost 
every American community, it became increasingly apparent that a 
system was needed to relay this vital information to those communities. 
This need, as well as others, was satisfied by the establishment of the 
Community College of the Air Force in April 1972. 

Initially,. it might appear that accrediting and certifying person- 
nel skills to make airmen more -competitive in the job market would be 
detrimental to Air Force retention. A former commander of the Air 
Training Command, General George Simler (Correll, 1972), explained 
his philosophy on this matter as follows: "First of all, I think we have an 



obligation to Americans who come into the Air Forte to provide them 
this kind of service, regardless ot whether they stay in the Air Force or 
r ^urn to civilian Jife.' I sthink we have an obligation to industries of the 
United States to provide them with a man who has recogni?:able skvih 
that are usable by them. , . , There are benefits to the career man, too, 
and they eo beyond the increased prestige accruing to hirn as a master 
of his trdde. He will be in an improved pos'kion to seek post-servioe 
employment" (pp. 1-4). 

Community College of the Air Force 

The Community College of the Air Force received its impetus 
from General Simler's philosophical concept, and, using Aii: Force tech- 
nical education as provided by seven independent, regionally accred- 
ited Air Force schools as a foundation, began designing educational 
programs- specifically tailored for the noncommissioned officer. These 
programs combine existing Air Force technical education wkh a core of 
genera! education from regionally accredited civilian institutions and 
management education from military and civilian sources.. Satisfying 
the sixty-four to seventy semester hours of program requirements leads 
to the award of an AAS degree. 

I^rogram Development 

Approximately ninety degree programs were developed, designed 
after the best available civilian coHege programs. Alternatives leading 
to professional licensing and certification are incorporated into pro- 
grams where possible. Personnel who design and refine these programs 
have an average of fifteen years' experience in their specific career areas; 
many have taught at program-related schools and therefore have pri- 
mary curriculum development/evaluation expertise. 

The Air Force approach to teaching technical skills is stricdy 
performance-oriented. Given a specific amcunt of instructional input, 
the Air Force requires an equivalent performance output from its stu- 
dents. For example, if a course was designed to train data processors, 
paralegal workers, or electronics engineering specialists, the Air Force 
expects graduates who are skilled technicians at the conclusion of the 
instruction. The entire technical training program (including the amount 
and method of instruction, the specific equipment used, the level of 
skill required, the training standards, and so forth) is set forth in pub- 
lished course documents entitled Plans of Instruction, To date, CCAF 
program developers have analyzed over 15,000 Air Force plans of 
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imtmct'ion (separable counses) and described txhern in civilian terms and 
semt'Ster hours, Theae t^valuatbns are placed in a centra! computer file 
for automated trarj.scripting and for tracking student progress. The 
descripcioQS are published in the C€AF Genera! Catalog. 

This evviuation pr'(>i:e5s provides ihe basis for the technical aspect 
of \OCAF ptogra^;ms. But much more is required before the program 
desigjis are complete. Program development requires extensive research 
and duciimentation of all aspects of the occupations involved. Initially 
and pcriodicauy, each program is reviewed at five Icveh: (1) depart- 
me;nc, (2) c^arricdunr^ dimcior, (3) division director, (4) external cmsuI- 
tanis/adviscrs, and (5) policy coan^ril/deari. 

Five .academic departa^nents, organised by functional area, are 
responsibk for the development and control of the occupationally ori- 
emed programs in which enlisted members of the Selected Rese/n'e of 
the Ait-.Nariortal Guard and Air Force Resewe may earn an AAS degree. 
The f»inctienal areas are: 

L Aircraft and Missile Maintenance 

2. Electror^ics and Telecomrraancations 

3. Heahh Caire Sciences 

4. Management and Logistics ' 
.5. Public ^nd Supp<?)rt Services 

Each progravm must iiic!ud« a minimum of: 

L Twenty-four semester hours of technical education, whkh 
may be satisfied through Air Farce course work, comparable work 
taken aft regionally accredited civilian institutions, or, v^ithin certain 
iimkations, .examinations or correspondence courses. 

2. Twenty-one semester hours cf general education — including 
courses in communicacive skills, mathemancs, natural sciences, and 
social scsences/humani ties - completed in regionally accredited institu- 
tions. Examin'auon/cornespondence credifc is acceptable, but its lise is 
limited. 

3. Six semes^ter hours of management education. 

4. Four semester hours of physical educatiom. 

5. Sixty-four semester hours for degree completion. 
Graduates typically exceed these miaimums in two or more areas 

l!o satisfy the overall requirements for the degree. Assessing and guiid- 
inig 1 15,000 students through a multitude of discrete programs requires 
innovative t/echniqtces. To keep the student, the base education coun- 
selor, and CCAF personnel aware of /each student's status, CGAF pro- 
vides a muiri-topy, computer-generated sfadent progress report tto lall 
interested parties upon receipt of evideixce of new program -related edu- 
cational e:<pericTices. This instantly produced and current autom.ated 
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!rcpon graphically Wk^:irx^><i the student's process t<^ard degree com- 
pletion 'at any ppi-fv^ 

Figure 1 ; : ; ; > : :?Ie of a special OCAF program, tte success- 
fill compkmn a Horizes graduates to sit for national certifi- 

cadca^, as expb'.'/, 

Fig"!^ ^ - nple of CCAF Program 



_^urposer This is a s;peci5?: ;>ii:^grain to prepare airrr.cn from the Comnrsunica- 
jJons-fuIectTonics Systems, Missile EJectronic Maintenance, Avionics Systems, and 
Trr^Amn^ Devices career field^i Crora the Telephone Switching EquipEwent, Electronic 
Sv/ucnmg Systems, and Missile Control Communications Systems carfeer area?- and 
ihosc aiiKmen mxh rrporiing id. r^tifiers as Systems Repair, Scientific Measurements, 
and Scimxmc. Laboratory Tec^v-i^ ians for noncommissioned ofilcer responsibilities 5*nd 
^or tcntinumg dieir education. ^^^come engineering technologists in the electronics 
career area. 

ConipSetion of the Technkal Education, CortimVnicaiive SkilJs. Mathematics, 
and Natural Sciences requirements shoiald prepare airmcft to cliallenge the Institute f^jr 
r^'Il^^}''^'^ °^ Engineering Technicians (ICET) Eiectrical-Electrcnics Examina- 
taon. ICET is sporasored by the National Society of Professional Engineers. 

School Locations; The USAF Technical 1 raining Schools at Chanute AFB 
Wl Keesier AFB, Miss.. Lackland AFB„ Tex., Lowry AFB, Colo., and Shcppard 
AFB. Tex.„ conduct the required Technical Education courses listed below. 

Frcgrain Rcqwireisjicnts Semester Hours 

TccKp.scai Eo^ucatioa, 34 
Core Curricuium 35 

Gtticnsl Education 26 

Management Education 6 

Physical Education 4 



Total Program Rcqtiirements; 70 

Technical Education 

Riequarcmen'U: Students must corrtplete a msnimum of .75 of the 34 semester 
iiours from the foliowing or comparable courses. The CCAF ctjurse designations and 
-serrtesfcr hour v.Uues for Air Force courses (cur^nt at the time of this cairaloc's 
[197y-81 j preparation) afc listed below. : 

j 

?^t^J " ^ Courses Semester Hours 

ELT 1210 Basic ElcctroTiic Pri^iciples and Circuits 4 

•ELT 1255 Vacuum Tube Phnciples and Soldering l 

, Techniques 

•ELT 1710 Fundamentals of Solid-State Circuitry 2 

Basic Electronic Circuit Analysi/i 3 

Electronic Ciircuit Design and Analysis 3 

Enj^meering Materials} and Pro<:ess;es 3 

Technical Drawing or Orafiirig* 2 

•Required 
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Figure L Example of CCAF Progiarn (continued) 

EleLtivcs: lb .sazis^fy ahe rejoaindcr or ihe 34 s^rmestcr hours of Technical Edu- 
caiiptiy ^itydems must conipkte courses from any of ihv foliijwiivg ar»;as. Gc;i<rraliy, 
aclva^iUTcd rAir Force courses cn specific electronic sysieins w. iU sansfy >]ds requirement:' 
(1) Comrj}unkiiSioa^-Eiectronics. (2) Computers and Cujurois, (3) Ekxrron.c Power 
Systems. (4) PuLse, Digital, and Switchii^,^ Eiccironics, (5) Test Eq'uiprueni and Me:> 
,si>remeni. . ' ' * 



Core CafrrtculuBa "^"^ 

Requirements (General, MaKagtmcrU. aind Physical EducaliGn); The Core 
Curriculum requirements for this progratii are 36 semesitrr hoiirs. See "Cove Curricu- 
lum" (1979-81 Cataiog) for application and 'examples s^iggested coi-vrses. 

Exceptions to ihc Core Cumcxilurn 

MathcKtatics; Nine semester hours are required, io include algebra/trigonom- 
etr/ and atnaJytic treomelry Zap plied calculus. 

Natural Sciences: Eight semester hours are required, to include a course in 
chemistry and physics covering htrat/'sound^'light and mcctoics. Labora;onci> are rcc- 
onjimcnded but noi required. 

Social Scicnccs/Humanitiies: I'hree semester hotirS are required. Rc'commend 
a co-^rse in economics, industrial psychology, or logic. 

Hevconxmcndation: 

Coanmunkative Skills: Recotwmend a course in iechnicai writing. 



CCAF Prograrnr; Re<5utre Civilian College Credit 

In many of its approximately 250 career specialties, the Air Force 
does not provide sufficient technical training to satisfy all technical 
credit requirements of CCAF degree programs. Recent (1979) follow- 
up. evaluations of CCAF graduates reveal, that 51 percent of the stu- 
dents' totaJ credits are earned from military sources and 49 percent 
from civilian colleges. Mo'st of the general education credit is earned in 
civilian colleges. This may explain why a majority of CCAF graduates 
plan to complete baccalaureate or higher degrees; moreover, these stu- 
dents often state that CCAF provided the impetus for their college 
aspirations. A complicating factor affecting the completion of programs 
is that the Air Force member is highly mobUe, 

Since students must often rely on technica! and general educa- 
^don courses taken at civilmn colleges located near Air Force bases to 
complete their programs, all program requirements must be suffi- 
ciently flexible to afford each student a reasonable opponunity to com,- 
plete necessary courses. 
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Enlightened college administrators are increasingly recognizing 
that CCAF students — tho,se on active dusy and those leaving military 
sen/ice— provide a substantial resource of potential students who tend 
to be more mature than other representatives of their respective age 
groups, have carefully developed plans for the future, and normaily 
apply themselves diiigendy to achieving their goals.. They have proved 
to be excellent students, and, because of their general excellence, sev- 
eral four-year institutions have negotiated two-plus-two articulation 
agreements with CCAF.. The contribution of ihese students to society 
in genera] is significapt. Each year, approxinnately 80,000 veterans 
leave the Air Force, most of whom are trained for work in civilian occu- 
pations. CCAF has enhanced this transition, and its graduates can be 
expected ro earn better salaries (and, consequently, pay more ta.xes to 
support the local, state, and national governments) as well as provide 
better services. 

Miiifary/Civilian Partnership 

CCAF interfaces with civilian institutions in other ways as well. 
Extensive training materials have been developed by components of 
th^ CCAF system and, since the founding of the college, these materi- 
als have been provided to many nonproprietary civilian schools (at 
iheir request). 

The CCAF president (1979), while addressing a recent session 
of the CCAF Advisory Committee (consisting of seven nationally rec- 
ognized authorities in occupational education and representatives of 
industrial and professional organizations) spoke on the CCAF/civilian 
educational partnership a;s follows: \ 

Flexibility and adaptability have been a central charac- 
teristic of the Air Force and its technical education system. The 
military has been a leader in developing courses based on behav- 
ioral objectives, and using occupational and task analysis as the 
basis for those objectives, and employing programmed instruc- 
tion and educational technology with a concern for accountabil- 
ity. Full partnership with civilian colleges and recognition by 
c ur peers is the goal of our accreditation effor^ 

To maintain dose professional relations we participate 
in many national and regional educational conferences and 
meetings. Our staff provides across-the-board, interface, while 
base-education services personnel provide for local-area con- 
tact. Perhaps the 'timate evidence of our desire for partnership 
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with civilian educators is the fact that CCAF degree programs 
rt.quire substantial annount of study to be completed with civil- 
ian institutions. We wiil continue to interface with those educa- 
tors and educational organizations who can best help us achieve 
the goals of our College and serve the needs of our students (p. 17). 

With a current enrollment of 115,000 students and more than 
3,400 graduates in 1979 alone, the CGAF will have an increasing effect 
on the operation of the Air Force and wiil continue to share expertise 
and educational endeavors with civilian educators, while providing 
graduates with documented skills in many diverse occupations to col- 
leges and communities throughout the nation. 
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Further resources from tfu ERIC system can provide 
additional information about issues in 
occupational education. 



Sources and Information: 
Issues in Occupational 
Education 

Donna Dzierlenga 



This concluding chapter highlights the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Centei^s (ERIC) references concerning occupational education in 
the community college. Occupational education is becoming the com- 
munity college's major function ii; terms of credit enrollment (Lom- 
bardi, 1978). Lombardi observed that the phenomenal growth in occu- 
pational courses since the 1960s has changed the community college 
from a predominantly baccalaureate-oriented institution to an occupa- 
tionally oriented institution. The role and importance of the continu- 
ously evolving technical community college is examined by Moullette 
(1976). He suggests a model for teaching in the college; based on the 
fundamental concepts and principles of vocational education, and 
addresses the need for intergrating support services and job placement 
personnel into the total process of student recruitment,' guidance, and 
placement. An overview of the past, present, and future states of occu- 
pational education is presented in Davenport and others (1976). 

State analyses of education, including community college occu- 
pational education, are available for Hawaii and Kentucky. A recent 
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study of the Hawaii community colleges recommended, in regard to 
occupational education, that career development approaches be imple- 
mented in all degree and certificate programs {Hawaii's Community Col- 
leges: Directions Jot the 80s, 1980). Postsecondary, less-than-baccalaure- 
ate occupational education opportunities in Kentucky were examined 
with the finding that, although program availability and participation 
were good, fragmented governance made it advisable to establish a 
central agency to improve statewide coordination (Alexander, 1975). 

Statewide data on occupational enrollment and student charac- 
teristics are presented in a number of state reports. On the basis of 
1975-76 enrollment data, California community college students were 
characterized, with particular emphasis on students enrolled in voca- 
tbnal education {California Community College Students: A Brief Profile of 
Those Enrolled, Particularly in Vocational Education, 1977). Hunter and 
Sheldon (1980) describe the data collected during fall 1979 in a longitu- 
dinal study of students in California community colleges. One section 
of their three-part report compares vocational and nonvocational stu- 
dents. A report designed to answer the questions most frequently asked 
about Florida's community colleges includes occupational enrollment 
statistics {Report for Florida Community Colleges, 1976-77, 1978). Patterns 
of course distribution by subject areas and of courses taken by various 
majors are examined in a report on Hawaii community colleges {The 
Academic Crossover Report, Community Colleges, Fall 1977, 1978). Although 
vocational majors were the largest consumers of vocational education 
courses, liberal arts majors generated 15 percent of the vocational stu- 
dent semester hours. Personal and academic characteristics of students 
enrolled m Hawaii community colleges are provided in a 1979 report 
{Fall Enrollment Report: University of Hawaii, Community Colleges, Fall 1979, 
1979). A longitudinal study of fall 1974 first-time freshmen in occu- 
pational/career programs in Illinois community colleges examined 
student educational intent, persistence, employment, and satisfac- 
tion {Illinois Public Community Colleges Statewide Occupational Student Fol- 
low-Up Study: Final Report of a Three-Year Longitudinal Study of Fall 1974 
New Students Enrolled in Occupational Programs, 1979). Statistical and 
descriptive information about Iowa's community colleges, including 
enrollment in career divisions and instructional programs offered, is 
presented in a comprehensive report illustrating the opportunities 
available {Opportunities in Iowa Area Schools, 1978-79, 1979). Occupa- 
tional programs in Michigan's community colleges are examined in 
terms of enrollment, student characteristics, and instructional offerings 
{Occupational Program Inventory: Michigan Public Community and Junior Col- 
leges, 1979). Enrollment data by program in Mississippi public junior 
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colleges are available in a report compiling 1976-77 statistical data 
{Mususippi Public Junior Colleges Statistical Data, 1976-77, 1977). Follow- 
up data on Texas occupational/technical graduates of certificate and 
associate degree programs are presented in terms of employment 
status, ethnicity, sex, and continued academic enrollment {State Follow- 
Up Reporting (State Analysis), Data Summary -Fall 1976 Occupuional/Tech- 
nical Graduates. Tex-SIS Postsecondary Student Follow-Up, Management 
Information System, monograph 4, 1977). In order to reveal trends in 
community college enrollment in Washington, student demographic 
and enrollment data for academic year 1977-78 were compiled and 
compared with figures for previous years (Meier and Story, 1978) 
Annualized averages for full-time equivalent enrollments by education 
intent are provided jr 1967 to 1978. 

Programs for Special Populations 

The occupational focus of the community college has attracted a 
variety of groups interested in employment. The needs of these groups - 
women, racial and ethnic minorities, the economically and education- 
ally disadvantaged, and the handicapped -have led to a number of 
programs in the community college. Evergreen Valley College offers 
the Transition to Technology program, an interdisciplinary program 
including career advisement and guidance designed to provide an over- 
view of the basic concepts of technology and the career options avail- 
able m technical fields to those who have traditionally not been exposec. 
to technological education (Blaha, 1979). 

Special programs for women are especially important in view of 
Ehason's finding that few women enrolled in vocational/occupational 
programs at two-year colleges have had much exposure to vocational 
aptitude testing or counseling. Only 16 percent of the women surveyed 
were enrolled in programs that are nontraditional for their sex (Elia- 
son, 1977). The New Vocational Education for Women program at 
Foothill-De Anza Community College District is intended to help 
mature women entering the labor force prepare for and enter technical 
careers (Davidson and Schoenhair, 1976). An annotated bibliography 
of resources on sex equity has been prepared by Miller (1980a) espe- 
cially for vocational educators. 

Community colleges offer a variety of programs for handi- 
capped and disabled persons. A model program designed to place per- 
sons with epilepsy in jobs was developed and implemented at Baltimore 
Community College. The program approach emphasized active 
recruitment, supportive counseling, pragmatic job training, sensitive 
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referral and placement, intensive follow-up, and employer education 
(Kitt and Schuster, 1976). A manual for handicapped individuals 
interested in two-year occupational training in the State University of 
New York or City University of New York systems provides an over- 
view of fifty vocational degree programs and analyzes their characteris- 
tics from the special viewpoint of the handicapped {Vocational Education: 
A Manual of Program Access iblity for the Physically Disabled Two- Year College 
Applicant, 1977). Model programs, instruction, and resource materials, 
employnfient opportunities, and agencies dealing with vocational edu- 
cation for the handicapped are cited in an annotated bibliography com- 
piled by Miller (1980b). 

Planning and Evaluating Programs 

With the pressure of fiscal restraints and the rapid changes 
caused by technological advancement, occupational program planning 
and evaluation has become an essential, on-going process. A number 
ot models and guidebooks have been developed for community college 
administrators. A model for occupational program planning, begin- 
ning with a detailed description of how to decide whether the program 
idea is worth investigating and concluding with a simulation of the 
planning system, is presented by Posner and others (1975). Lucas 
(1974) describes the four phases of Tnarkqt analysis for program devel- 
opment and gives examples drawn from studies conducted by William 
Rainey Harper College. An occupational/technical program needs- 
assessment model by which colleges can alter existing programs or 
develop new ones in anticipation of job market requirements is described 
by Reed (1979). Winter and others (1976) designed a guidebook to 
assist occupational educators in the conduct of local program evalua- 
tion efforts using the Reality-Based Evaluation System. Other guide- 
lines for planning and evaluation are presented by Beilby and Corwin 
(1976), Holcomb and others (1978), and Doty (1979). 

Individual colleges are examining the job market trends, train- 
ing needs, and interests of residents'ih their service area to design voca- 
tional programs that meet these local needs. Schultz and others (1977) 
surveyed a variety of Pinal County residents, including high school and 
college students, non-students, and employers to aid administrators of 
the Arizona College of Technology in meeting the educational needs of 
county residents. Browaiv' Community College undertook a research 
project to determine the occupational areas in greatest need of voca- 
tional training programs, identify job-level competencies for these 
areas, and make recommendations for the implementation of new pro- 
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grams (Mehallis and Fair, 1979). An eight-step planning strategy' was 
developed at Edison State Community College to determine which of 
the proposed new occupational programs had highest priority (Seitz, 

The systematic evaluation of programs within a college assures 
that changes m local needs are being taken into account.^tevenson and 
Wallen (1978) describe" the evaluation of seven vocational programs at 
Mt. Hood Community College with a focus on the feasibility, utility 
and dimculties associated with making program evaluations meet both 
mternal needs and federal requirements. ? -vey information gathered 
from former students and their employers was applied to a cost-benefit 
model to determine the usefulness of nine vocational programs offered 
at Chemeketa Community College (Moore and Woodnutt, 1979). A 
screenmg mechanism using objective data was developed at Gateway 
Technical Institute to determine which of the occupational programs 
offered should be subjected to in-depth evaluation and how frequently 
the evaluation should be conducted (Becker, 1976). Moraine Valley 
Community College determined which programs need :'d in-depth eval- 
uation on the basis of placement, unit cost, rettnlion, and attraction 
data (Baratta, 1977). Evaluation techniques were developed at Oakton 
Community College with the goals of improving the programs and 
communicating needs and findings between users and trainers (Kirby 



General Education 



As a market-oriented vocational philosophy has come into admin- 
istrative acceptance, general education has faced conflict and decline 
(Sanborn, 1979). The issue of vocational versus general education is 
exammed in detail in a group of papers presented at the 1975 annual 
meeting of the American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges (Tillery and others, 1975). Tillery rejects the career-versus-gen- 
eral education dichotomy and builds a case for the synthesis of the two 
discussing ethnocentrism, academicism, departmentalism, skepticism, 
and elitism as possible threats to general education. The historical, cur- 
rent, and future relationship between career training and general edu- 
cation IS analyzed by Batmale (Tillery and odiers, 1975). Porterfield 
(Tillery and others, 1975) identifies the reasons for the current low 
status of general education and recommends that educators emphasize 
the common content of general and career education courses and reex- 
amme the assumption that general education must precede vocational 
and professional education. 
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THe conflict between general education and occupational edu- 
cation is frequently expressed in conflict between the general education 
instructors and the vocational-technical instructors (Morgan, 1978). 
These staff members should work together on correcting and construct- 
mg tests, developing and writing various instructional materials, and 
planning extracurricular activities in order to improve instruction and 
communication and to increase regard for the total school concept. To 
further resolve the conflict, general education courses must be included 
at the planning level of the curriculum so that administrators can see 
the connection between general education concepts and major instruc- 
tional area philosophy. 

In an effort to meet the special needs of career students, Hagers- 
town Junior College has developed an interdisciplinary humanities 
course that combines art, drama, and music. Instructors attempt to 
synthesize the diverse disciplinary components into a common body of 
knowledge that students can draw upon and learn (Parsons, 1978). 
Edwards (1980) explains another method of infusing humanities educa- 
tion into vocational curriculums. An instructional module dealing with 
a single conceptual unit of humanities subject matter is included in an 
occupational course. 

Business and Industry Associations 

Community colleges are actively seeking opportunities to form 
closer relationships with business and industry. The Bay de Noc Com- 
munity College program "Contracting with Business and Industry" 
focuses on job opportunities in areas where in-depth, on-campus instruc- 
tion cannot be economically provided by the college (Gold, n.d.). The 
business contracts to supply twelve hours of instruction each week, for 
which the college pays a nominal amount, for the duration of the train- 
ing period. Concurrently, the student enrolls for a minimum of eight 
hours of on-campus instruction, which supports the career objective. 
The program seeks to remedy the need for unskilled workers to fill local 
job openings by training unemployed, unskilled teenagers. Hagers- 
town Junior College and the Certain-Teed Corporation initiated an 
instructional program to upgrade the skills of corporate first-line super- 
visory personnel and to increase the visibility of the college's manage- 
ment program among local businesses (Beman and Parsons, 1978). 
The project experience suggested a generalized model for future use, 
which requires that college planners carefully evaluate resources, iden- 
tify the customer, sell only what can be delivered, advertise flexibility, 
publicize successes, and recognize and meet their competition for enroll- 
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ments in terms of cost, quality, and timeliness. Katz and Fliie.^i?.an 
(1977) describe a program for business, industry, and government 
agencies designed to increase the employment potential of disabled 
community college students by increasing employe • ^>'vareness and 
responsiveness. They also outline approaches that can be used in devel- 
oping similar programs and suggest ways that industry and community 
colleges can improve their relationships with disabled persons. The 
education-to-work councils established in six communities nationwide 
by the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges are 
examined in detail in the second-year report {Community Education-Work 
Councils: The AACJC Project Second Year Report, 1979). Council activities 
and problems, budgets, institutional impacts, future plans, and pro- 
gram assessments are presented for each of the six locations. 

Advisory committees for vocational-technical programs are 
used by community colleges to gain valuable insights from and to build 
useful associations with representatives of local business and industry. 
Landry (1977) reviews the literature related to occupational program 
advisory committees, discusses federal regulations, and presents a 
model for establishing and maintaining a local advisory committee. 
Castler (n.d.) suggests that the effectiveness of advisory committees 
can be increased by giving members more control over the conduct of 
the program, considering their recommendations, providing them with 
more recognition, and involving them in long-range projects to support 
the college. The Walla Walla Community College handbook for mem- 
bers of vocational education advisory committees describes the role and 
function of advisory committees, explains the three types of advisory 
committees used by the college, provides a checklist of functions to 
serve as a guide for committee activities, and gives guidelines for the 
organization and operation of advisory committees (Van Ausdle and 
Peterson, 1979). 

Colleges are also v:orking with businesses through cooperative 
education programs and CETA-funded programs. A complete review 
of cooperative education programs in the two-year college is given by 
Streb and Hammen (1978). Their manual gives general information 
about cooperative education and explains in detail the planning aiid 
administering of cooperative education programs. Another cooperative 
education guidebook has been developed especially for coordinators 
and administrators of vocational education programs in Hawaii's com- 
munity colleges {Cooperative Vocational Education: Guide for Coordinators 
and Administrators, 1978). 

A 1979 survey of A.ACJC-member colleges revealed that 88.6 per- 
cent of the respondents participated in CETA activities at some level 
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(Olson, 1977). Mackie and Eppley (1978) provide an in-depth examin- 
ation of the cooperative relationship between Cuyahoga Community 
College and the Cleveland CETA prime sponsor to illustrate the role 
community colleges can play as contractors supplying research, admin- 
istrative expertise, and training, programs under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973. 

Innovative Strategies 

Community colleges are adopting innovative instructional strate- 
gies and delivery systems to increase training efTecliveness. The Alter- 
native Learning Experiences program at Whatcom Community "Col- 
lege was designed to provide learning opportunities for students out* 
side the traditional classroom, specifically through learning contracts, 
advising services, on-the-job training programs, correspondence courses, 
and competency-based vocational programs (^4 Cost-Effectiveness Study of 
Alternative Learning Experiences at Whatcom Community College, 1978-1979, 
1979). Campbell (1977) describes the Advanced Instructional System 
of the Community College of the Air Force and concludes that advances 
in educational technology will change the occupational instructor's role 
to that of training guidance counselor and adviser. 

Use of instructional television in vocational education is likely 
to become increasingly accepted. Stalrup and Hal! (1978) conclude 
that the continued growth of occupational programs will further sub- 
stantiate the need for instructional television because of the need to 
teach manipulative skills that lend themselves to visual presentation. 
McClure (1976) reviews various studies of the effectiveness of televised 
occupational-technical courses and describes the efforts of the Dallas 
County Community College District to develop an occupational televi- 
sion curriculum. 

Approaches being used to serve better occupational students 
include cognitive style assessment competency-based curriculums and 
open-entry/open-exit enrollment policies. Cognitive style information 
was established as an important asset to occupational instruction and 
counseling in two-year colleges in New York as a result of Project Pri- 
ority: Occupational Emphasis (Rotundo, 1976), Pensacola Junior Col- 
lege identified and evaluated the job-entry competencies of seventeen 
vocational programs as part of a project to convert the programs to 
competency-based education (Walker and others, 1979). A program 
that developed competency-based curriculums m six vocational/techni- 
cal programs at Kirkwood Community College increased the satisfac- 
tion of students and employers and the involvement of business and 
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industry in the educational process (Poorman and Fleckenstein, 1978). 
Ferguson (1979) studied open-entry/open-exit enrollment in fi\ voca- 
tional programs at Mississippi Gulf Coast Junior College and con- 
cluded that the open-entry/open-exit policy served more students. Appel 
and Roueche (1978) examined the factors that contribute to the suc- 
cessful installation and assimilation of educational innovation in voca- 
tional/technical programs. 
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